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Notes. 


A NOTE ON SHERIDAN. 
(See ante, p. 61.) 


Mrs. ANN CarGIL1z, born about 1748, was the 
original Lauretta in Sheridan’s short farce 
of ‘St. Patrick's Day; or, The Scheming 
Lieutenant,’ on its production at Covent 
Garden on 2 May, 1775. On her return 
from India in 1784, the Nancy packet, in 
which she had taken her passage, was lost. 
Her body was found “ on the rocks of Scilly, 
floating in her shift,’ with an infant in her 
arms. 

The charming Gainsborough in the Dul- 
wich Gallery is the picture of the two sisters, 
Elizabeth Ann and Mary Linley: the elder, 
Mrs. Sheridan, stands gazing three-quarter 
face to the left; the younger, Mrs. Tickell, 
is seated facing the spectator. 

Mehetabel Patrick married Stratford Can- 
ning, the banker, who sent his nephew 
George, the future Prime Minister, to Eton 
and Oxford. At her cottage in Clement’s 





Lane, near Putney Hill, the first Mrs. 
Sheridan and her sister often stayed. Her 
youngest son, Stratford, was the celebrated 
diplomatist, who was created Viscount 
Stratford de Redcliffe. Mr. Sichel says, 
‘*“Tickell wrote ‘ Anticipation,’ a_ political 
skit of 1778, the greater part of which seems 
to have been due to Sheridan ”’ (ibid., i. 4). 


For the Catch Club, attended for a time 
by Fox, Selwyn, and Sheridan, see John 
Bernard’s ‘ Retrospections of the Stage’ 
(1830), ii. 150. 

The third insertion is :— 

A Sermon on the Abuse of Riches. 


Text: ‘‘ For the oppression of the poor, for 
the sighing of the needy, now will I arise, saith 
the Lord: I will set him in safety from him that 
puffeth at him.’’—Ps. xii. v. 5. 

Among the various calamities to which human 
nature is subject, there is no misfortune so great 
or Oppression which appears so strongly to re- 
commend the Sufferer in the sight of our all 
merciful Creator, as a state of helpless poverty. 
The poor Man is every where mentioned in Scrip- 
ture as so peculiarly entitled to divine protection 
and commiseration, that arguments might almost 
be drawn against those efforts of industry which 
tend to raise a man from the state which appears 
to be ‘‘ the lot most favored in the eye of God.” 
But it is to be remembered that the poverty and 
humbleness of station which are here so favorably 
spoken of, must proceed from guiltless disasters, 
or disappointed industry, and not be, the merited 
effects of indolence or prodigality. ‘‘ The poor 
committeth himself to God,” saith David, but his 
trust in the Lord must be founded on a conscious- 
ness that no honest endeavor has been omitted 
on his part to avoid the state of helplessness to 
which he is reduced, and then he may be assured 
his lamentation will be heard—and, in the words 
of our text, “ For the sighing of the needy the 
Lord will arise.” 

This confidence is warranted from the extreme 
indignation which is every where expressed in 
the Psalms against the pride and oppression of the 
rich. Indeed there seems to be no vice or in- 
feriority of the human heart more abominable to 
God, than the insolent, and persecuting spirit 
which ever accompanies the Pride of Riches. 
Pride of whatever sort, or however supported, is 
strongly rebuked by Scripture. But that pride 
which is founded solely on a superiority of worldly 
treasure is the most offensive to God and to 
reason. To God whose impartial bounty gave 
the goods of this world in common to all man- 
kind, to reason, which teaches that such posses- 
sions themselves, form no part, quality, or 
attribute of the Creature whom we are to respect 
for possessing them. 

It is not difficult to trace the cause why this 
sort of pride is considered in so odious a light. 
There is no vanity or self-sufficiency beside, but 
what originates in a better principle, and may be 
productive of some better consequence. The 
args of birth is in itself, empty and ridiculous, 

ut where it is encouraged, it is frequently asso- 
ciated with ideas of hereditary virtue, and a fear 
of disgracing those from whom our title to pre- 
eminence is derived. There is nothing in the 
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nature of this vanity to debase or deprave the 
mind, though it be a prejudice of a weak, and 
illiberal nature. 

The pride of Power is of a sterner and more 
insolent temper; but this, when founded in fair 
authority, must be granted to the infirmity of 
human nature; and by a judicious allowance, 
may be employed to gain respect and obedience 
from the vulgar to the weakness of human institu- 
tions. 

The pride of cultivated talent, or great acquired 
knowledge, is of a very different nature. Con- 
cealed with propriety, or decently subdued, it 
may serve only to give spirit to science and inde- 
pendence to Genius ; or, though it should degene- 
rate into a disgusting and arrogant self-sufficiency, 
yet no base or cruel effects are to be apprehended 
from it; for the pursuits of learning and genius 
do in themselves meliorate and liberalize the 
heart, implanting in their progress, qualities to 
compensate every vanity which their success can 
impart. 

But the pride of wealth can in no case, nor 
under any circumstances whatever, admit of the 
smallest justification, or lead to any possible 
good. He who takes pride in his Riches will covet 
to preserve them, and “‘ the covetous (we are told 
by the Psalmist) are those whom the Lord most 
abhorreth.”’ If his Riches come to him by In- 
heritance, he hath not even the pretence of skill 
or industry to ground his pride on, but makes it 
a part of his pride that he is born above the need 
of either of those qualities. And, if from a mean 
estate he becomes preposterously possessed of 
such disproportionate wealth, it is more than 
probable that the illiberal drudgery through 
which he has toiled for it and the mean caution 
with which he has amassed it, have driven every 
just and worthy feeling from his mind; and of 
this his oppression and insolence to the poor and 
humble of spirit will be a sufficient confirmation. 
But the needy shall not alway be forgotten, 

The expectation of the poor shall not perish for 
ever. 

Hence, it is that our Saviour announces that 
seemingly partial and hyperbolical judgment 
against the wealthy :—‘‘ That it is easier for a 
Camel to pass thro’ the eye of a needle, than for 
the rich man to enter the kingdom of Heaven ”’ ; 
not that Riches are in themselves Crimes, but 
that the means by which they are, for the most 
part, acquired, pollute and corrupt the heart, so 
that the Possessor, “ through the pride of his 
countenance will not seek after God.” 

It is to be considered beside, that the actions of 
the rich man are scanned and judged by a dif- 
ferent line from those of the poor Man whose 
occupation is toil and whose chiefest Virtue must 
be resignation and abstinence from evil. But 
the situation of the rich man is critical in propor- 
tion to the power he has of doing good ; it is not 
sufficient in him that he abstain from evil: every 
day, every hour of his existence has some duty of 
benevolence attached to it, the omission of which 
is a reproach and crime in the eyes of the Lord, 
who has entrusted him with the means of procur- 
ing blessings on his Providence. 

For these considerations I would say to such of 
you who hear me, and whose hard lot in this world 
is poverty and oppression, from the pride of the 
more fortunate, that to the haughtiness of the 
high-born your humbleness need make no reply ; 
the day shall come when the lowly shalt ‘ 





exalted. To the insult of the powerful prudence 
will dictate to you to submit—perhaps the power 
you shrink from today, may at another time be 
your protection. Or, should the learned and 
knowing Man rebuke you, though his vanity be 
his reproach, yet take shame that you have not 
better cultivated your own mind, and respect in 
him the improvement of the nobler part of your 
nature. But when the “ rich man persecutes the 
poor,” when he says to you in his pride, ‘‘ bow 
down to me, for thou art poor, and I abound,’’ 
boldly deny his claim—say to him, “ are we not 
equal?’ Or if he would be thy superior let him 
praise the God who gave him the most blessed 
Means—let him relieve thee; but if his churlish 
heart refuses, he abuses thee, and Heaven that 
views his mean presumption: while thou mayest 
say, with David, ‘‘ though [ am poor and needy, 
yet the Lord careth for me!” 

Before I conclude I must repeat that as Man is 
ordained to Labour, no degrees of misery and 
penury, if brought on by the sluggish or wasteful 
habit of the Sufferer, will entitle him to this 
benign regard and commiseration of the Al- 
mighty. Poverty in that case becomes the 
punishment of evil, and, though God’s mercy 
delights to comfort the afflicted, it is not consistent 
with his justice to cherish the disobedient. 

But [let] whosoever with a manly and persevering 
industry hath struggled with calamity, combating 
to delay the hour of helpless adversity, though 
not dismayed at its approach to him at the last, 
in confident resignation commit himself to God’s 
protection, and the Lord will ‘‘ set him in safety 
from him that puffeth at him, and for the oppres- 
sion of the poor, for the sighing of the needy ’’ 
will he arise. 

The grace of Crewe which passeth, &e. 

Frances Anne, daughter of Fulk Greville, 
married in 1776 John—afterwards Lord— 
Crewe. To her Sheridan dedicated ‘The 
School for Scandal.’ 

Moore, in a note on p. 444 of the ‘ Memoirs,’ 
says :— 

“The Rev. Mr. O’B (afterwards Bisho 
of ) having arrived to dinner at Sheridan’s 
country-house near Osterley, where, as usual, a 
gay party was collected (consisting of General 
Burgoyne, Mrs. Crewe, Tickell, &c.), it was pro- 
posed that on the next day (Sunday) the Rev. 
Gentleman should....give a specimen of his 
talents as a preacher in the village-church. On 
his objecting that he was not provided with a 
sermon, his host offered to write one for him, if 
he would consent to preach it; and, the offer 
being accepted, Sheridan left the company early, 
and did not return for the remainder of the 
evening. The following morning Mr. O’B 
found the MS. by his bedside, tied together neatly 
(as he described it) with riband: the subject of 
the discourse being the ‘ Abuse of Riches.’ Hav- 
ing read it over and corrected some theological 
errors (such as ‘it is easier for a camel, as Moses 
says, &c.), he delivered the sermon in his most 
impressive style, much to the delight of his own 
per and to the satisfaction, as he unsuspectingly 

attered himself, of all the rest of the congrega- 
tion, among whom was Mr. Sheridan’s wealthy 
neighbour, Mr. C 4 

“Some months afterwards, however, Mr. 

O’B perceived that the family of Mr. C > 
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with whom he had previously been intimate, 
treated him with marked coldness; and, on his 
expressing some innocent wonder at the circum- 
stance, was at length informed, to his dismay, by 
General Burgoyne, that the sermon... .was, 
throughout, a personal attack upon Mr. C = 
who had at that time rendered himself very un- 
popular in the neighbourhood by some harsh 
conduct to the poor, and to whom every one in 
the church, except the unconscious preacher, 
applied almost every sentence of the sermon.” 

The bruising and playwriting parson, 
O’Beirne, was afterwards Bishop of Meath. 
He contributed to The Englisman and to 
‘The Rolliad.’ 

Some time before the end of 1781, when 
he took The Grove at Harrow, Sheridan 
occupied a large house at Heston, the village 
that lies about half a mile westward from 
Osterley Park, the owner of which appears to 
have incurred his resentment. In 1782, 
Sarah Anne, the only daughter and heiress 
of Robert Child, the London banker, and 
owner of Osterley Park, eloped with, and 
became the first wife of, John Fane, tenth 
Earl of Westmorland. 

After his first wife’s death, besides nume- 
rous town houses, and the house at Isle- 
worth already mentioned, Sheridan appears 
to have occupied at one time a large cottage 
at Wanstead, so as to be near Mrs. Canning, 
who had retired there after her husband’s 
death, and a villeggiatura at Barnes. 

The remaining insertions at the end of 
the volume are extracts from the preface to 
the fifth edition, dealing with criticisms of 
the book contained in The Westminster and 
Quarterly Reviews ; an extract from The 
Edinburgh Review for December, 1826, 
giving a flattering account of Moore’s style 
throughout this work ; and lastly the follow- 
ing verses :— 

Lines addressed to the Lord Forbes by R. B. S. on 
being asked the Reason of the Author’s Absence 
from Church. 

While you sit yawning in the Kirk 

Starch’d up like some puir punded Stirk 

Hearing how Noses do the wark 

O’ Bagpipe Notes— 

And wishing that some Highland Dirk 

Might stop their throats— 

I “‘ gang my gent ”’[sic]—where fancy leads— 

*Mang lanesome glens and flowery meads— 

Seeking some nook where no one heeds— 

The Warld apart— 

To ponder o’er my own misdeeds 

Wi’ ruefu’ heart. 








The blossoms of my life are fled 

And small ’s the fruit gain’d in their stead 
Each graft from wisdom’s stock, is dead— 
Or feebly thrives— 

And all my mind at random sped 

As folly drives— 
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He too, wha’ stands on Poortith’s brink 

Had mickle better laugh, than think— 

He’s glad to gi’ the Jad a wink— 

E’en for a Wee— 

A plackless poke without a chink 

Is bad company ! 

Yet when by chance, I ’ve got my day, 

*Mang sonsie Lads and Lasses gay, 

Wi’ Mirth, wi’ Sang, wi’ frolic play, 

Each sigh I miss—sends me a lift 

Abune the brae— 

O Fortune’s bliss ! 

Yet trust me we’el ’mang faults enow, 

A heart that ’s warm, a heart that ’s true, 

An’ whiles I ’m sober, whiles I ’m fou, 

George !—by my faith— 

I’ve baith for Jane and baith for you 

Come Gude—Come Skaith ! 

I suppose the recipient of the above 
verses was George John, Viscount Forbes, 
son of the sixth Earl of Granard. The Lord 
Forbes was born in 1785, became a major- 
general in the army, married in 1832, and 
died in 1836 during his father’s lifetime. 
George, sixth Earl of Granard, was born in 
1760, succeeded to the title in 1780, and 
married in 1779 the Lady Selina Rawdon,. 
sister of Sheridan’s fellow-Harrovian and 
friend, Francis Rawdon-Hastings, first Mar- 
quess of Hastings and second Earl of Moira. 
But I cannot find any lady of the Forbes: 
family whose name was Jane ! 

A. R. BAYEEY. 





A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THOMAS 
HOLCROFT. 


(See ante, pp. 1, 43.) 


1781. ‘* Duplicity : a comedy, as it is performed 
at the Theatre-Royal in Covent Garden. By 
Thomas Holcroft. London, Printed for G. 
Robinson, Paternoster Row, 1781.” 
viii+2+1-80 pp. 

This piece was produced at Covent Garden, 
13 Oct., 1781. The book was reviewed 
in The Monthly Review, November, 1781 
(65: 370); noticed in The Universal Magazine 
for the same month (69: 279); and reviewed 
in the January, 1782, numberof The Huro- 
pean Magazine (1: 47). 

‘ Duplicity: a comedy as it is performed in 
Covent Garden. By Thomas Holcroft. The 
Third Edition. London: Printed for G. 
Robinson, Paternoster Row, 1782.” 

A book with the above title-page is iden- 
tical in letterpress and pagination, and well 
survives the broken-letter test of similarity , 
Two obvious errors from the first edition are 
however, corrected in “‘ the third edition ” : 
the erroneous roman numerals (vii) on p. vii. 
are made to read”(viii), and the erroneous 


Octavo,,. 
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** ([produced) ” on p. v is altered to “‘ ([pro- 
duces).”” These readings appeared as above 
in every one of the dozen or more copies 
that I have seen. I shall be grateful for 
additional data. These changes might have 
been made in the process of printing a single 
edition; or, on the other hand, and more 
probably, the type might have been left 
standing and the corrections made prior to 
publication of ‘the third edition.” We 
have the further difficulty that I have not 
yet been able to locate any copy of a second 
edition. 

Thcre was an edition of the work in Dublin, 
1782, according to the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

The epilogue was reprinted in The Uni- 
versal Magazine, November, 1781 (69: 269). 

The play was also reprinted in Mrs. E. 
Inchbald’s ‘The Modern Theatre,’ 1811; 
“The London Stage,’ 1824; ‘The Acting 
Drama,’ 1834; ‘The British Drama, Illus- 
trated,’ 1864; and Dicks’s ‘Standard Plays,’ 
No. 131, 1883. 

The play was cut down to three acts and 
revived at Covent Garden Theatre, as ‘ The 
Mask’d Friend,’ 6 May, 1796. I have 
found no record of a printing in this form. 





Era and Voltaire. By Mr. Hol- 
crott. 

In The British Magazine and Review, 
August, 1783 (3: 140). A twelve-line epi- 
gram, evidently mailed to the editor from 
Paris. It appears in the ‘ Memoirs’ (p. 107) 
as part of a note sent to the Count de 
Catuelan the same summer, 24 June. It 
was reprinted as ‘Epigram IV.’ in the 
April, 1784, number of The Wit’s Magazine 
(1: 156), which was then edited by Holcroft, 
and issued by the same publishers, Harrison 
& Co., No. 18, Paternoster Row. 

1783. ‘“‘ Epigram. By the Same.”’ 

In The British Magazine and Review, 

August, 1783 (3: 140). 





1783. Contributions to‘ The English Review. 


In The Monthly Mirror for December, 1799 
(8: 326), there appears in a list of Holeroft’s 
writings :— 
<* All the Criticisms and Remarks on the Drama in 

the early numbers of The English Review.” 

I therefore list the following articles as 
Holcroft’s :— 

““THEATRE. A State of the London Stage. during 
the last Season. With an Account of the new 
Tragedies, Comedies, Operas, and Farces, which 
were Represented at the Theatres Royal of Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden, from September 1781 
to May 1782.” (Issue for Jan., 1783, 1: 72-81.) 
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“THEATRE. A View of the Performers, Tragic and 
Comic, of the London Theatres, and of their 
respective Powers and Abilities.’ (Issue for 
Feb., 1783, 1: 171-8.) 

“THEATRE.” [The above continued—concerning 
Mrs. Siddons.] (Issue for March, 1783, 1: 259- 
267. 

“THEATRE.” [The above continued—concerning 
the comic actors at Drury Lane.] (Issue for April 
1783, 1: 349-56.) 

“THEATRE.” [The above continued—concerning 
the comic actresses at Drury Lane.] (Issue for 
May, 1783, 1: 438-44.) 

The last of these five articles concludes with : 
‘We shall defer our critical remarks.... 
till the ensuing season, when we shall again 
renew the subject.” But this division of the 
Review headed ‘ Theatre ’ was not continued 
at all, even in the autumn after the opening 
of the houses for the new season. A ques- 
tion arises if Holcroft did not write the 
detached criticisms of printed plays which 
appeared in later numbers, but I think 
any assumptions to that effect would be 
unwarranted. 

We must next establish the authenticity 
of this ascription by The Monthly Mirror. 
In connexion with the biographical sketch 
in that magazine, there appeared ‘‘ A Por- 
trait of Thomas Holeroft, Esq. Engraved by 
Ridley, from a Painting by Drummond.” 
The following, from the ‘ Memoirs’ (p. 228), 
shows that the printing of the sketch pro- 
bably had his approval, though from the 
sketch itself I should say that it did not have 
his supervision, for there are several minor 
errors, and the tone is of flamboyant lauda- 
tion. (He might, however, have submitted 
a list of his writings) :— 

“March 5th.—Went after breakfast at ten, and sat 
to Mr. Drummond, Carlisle-street, Soho, at the 
request of the proprietors of The Monthly Mirror. 
Taken in crayons, size of life...... 

“6th.—Went a second time and sat to Drum- 
mond.” 

Then, to increase further the probability of 

Holcroft’s authorship of these articles, I find 

in the “‘ Catalogue of the Library of Books, 

the property of Thomas Holcroft, Esq. 

(Deceased)....Sold by Auction... .Tues- 

day, Oct. 17, 1809,” the entry of a single 

year of this magazine in the following item : 
“391. English Review.—1783.” 


He probably saved the copy because it 
contained contributions of his own. I do 
not know whether to assume that this item 
included but one volume, Jan.—June (the 
number of volumes was indicated in the other 
items listed), or that it included the whole 
year, Jan.—Dec. I suppose we never shall 
be able to tell. 
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1783. ‘‘ The Family Picture; or domestic dia- 
logues on amiable subjects ; illustrated by his- 
tories, allegories, tales, fables, anecdotes, &c., 
intended to strengthen and inform the mind. 
By Thomas Holcroft, Author of Duplicity, a 
comedy. London. Lockyer Davis, 1783.” 
2 vols. duodecimo. 6s. 

Hazlitt in the ‘Memoirs’ (p. 104) assigns 
this to the year 1781. But he speaks merely 
‘*fpom memory,’ and other evidences point 
to 1783. Cf. Monthly Review, August, 1783 
(69: 170); British Magazine and Review, 
July, 1783 (2: 43); and English Review, 
March, 1783 (1: 255), where the work was 
reviewed. Some of the stories are original, 
some selected. 





1783. ‘“‘ Human Happiness ;. or the Skeptic. A 
poem in six cantos. By Thomas Holcroft, 
author of Duplicity, a comedy. —WNon satis 
est risu diducere rictum auditoris. Hor. La 
Nature est donné aux Philosophes comme un 
grand énigme, ot chacun donne son sens dont 
il fait son principe. Rochefoucault. London: 
Printed for L. Davis, Holborn; J. Robson, 
New Bond-Street; J. Johnson, St. Paul’s 
Church-Yard ; J. Sewell, Cornhill; J. Fielding, 
Paternoster-Row ; and J. Stockdale, Piccadilly, 
MDCCLXXXIII.”’ Quarto. 

Hazlitt places this piece as either 1782 or 
1783 (‘ Memoirs,’ p. 104). But it was noticed 
in The Monthly Review later than ‘The 
Family Picture,’ November, 1783 (69: 410), 
though The European Magazine reviewed 
it in April, 1783 (3: 283), and The English 
Review (1: 1385) and The British Magazine 
and Review (2: 129) as early as February, 
1783. 


1784. ‘‘ Philosophic essays on the manners of 
various foreign animals; with Observations 
on the laws and customs of several Eastern 
Nations. Written in French by M. Foucher 
D’Obsonville, and Translated into English by 
Thomas Holcroft. London: Printed for John 
Johnson, No. 72, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
M.DCC.LXXXxIv.” Octavo, viii+-1-395 pp. 

My sources of information concerning this 
book have been the ‘ Memoirs’ (p. 107 and 
note), the review, and the British Museum 
Catalogue. I cannot account for the work 
very well. Holcroft had been to Paris, yet 
his whole interest at the time was chiefly 
theatrical, and he probably translated the 
book as a piece of sheer hard work, with the 
advantage of learning the language previous 
to his future Parisian trip. In fact, unless I 
had found a review in The European Maga- 
zine for August, 1784 (6: 108), or The 
English Review, August, 1784 (4: 108), I 
should not have included the piece in this 
Bibliography. See also European Magazine, 
December, 1792 (22: 403). Cf. Monthly Re- 
view, 1783 (69: 529); English Review, 





January, 1784 (3: 57); New Review, May, 
1784 (5: 318) ; and Huropean Magazine for 
October, 1783 (4: 273), for notices of the 
1783 French edition. 





1784. ‘‘ The Noble Peasant; a comic opera in 
three acts, as performed at the Theatre-Royal, 
in the Hay-Market. By Thomas Holcroft. 
London: Printed for George Robinson (No. 25) 
Pater-noster-Row. 1784.: Octavo, 6+5-68 pp- 
This play was produced at the Haymarket, 

2 Aug., 1784. Some of the glees and one of 

the songs are parodies, and very cleverly 

versed. Cf. ‘Memoirs’ (p. 87, and note 

p- 109); ‘ Biographia Dramatica’ (3: 85) ; 

an announcement in The European Maga-. 

zine for September, 1784; and a review of 
the printed work in The Monthly Review for 

December, 1784 (71: 441). There is in the 

Yale University Library what appears to 

be a presentation copy of the work from the 

author. Six of the songs were reprinted in 

The Town and Country Magazine for August, 

1784 (16: 439). ELBRIDGE COLBY. 
Columbia University, New York City. 


( To be continued.) 





A Cryptic UTTERANCE OF FIELDING’S.— 
In the opening sentence of chap. ii. of the 
fifth book of ‘Tom Jones’ (in which takes 
place the battle between Thwackum and his. 
quondam pupil) Fielding refers to ‘“‘ the well- 
wooded forest of Hampshire,” and remarks: 
in a foot-note that 
** well-wooded is an ambiguous phrase, and may 
mean either a forest well clothed with wood or 
well stript of it.” 

That Fielding at times expanded his ideas. 
in foot-notes is seen in his ‘ Vernoniad,’ 
‘Tom Thumb,’ and ‘ Aristophanes,’ but as 
the annotations to the voluminous ‘Tom 
Jones’ number only twenty-two in all, it 
has ever been perplexing—at any rate, to 
me—why Fielding went out of his way to 
define a word which, in its usual acceptationg, _ 


is sufficiently well defined. In the absence— 


of a motive suggesting irony one could only 
suppose that it was the explanation of a 
technical term. 

Having some time since to consider, @ 
point connected with New Forest law, I 
went into the literature of the subject, and 
in doing so Fielding’s note coming to mind, it 
became evident that his play on words con- 
stituted an oblique reference to one of the 
gross abuses of his times. 

J. R. Wise in his book ‘The New Forest ’ 
(Gibbings & Co.) described with much pre- 
cision the state of things to which Fielding, 
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-when fully apprehended, so scathingly refers. 
Wise’s words, on pp. 43-5, are as follows :— 

‘* Under the Stuarts we find the first traces of 
that system which at last resulted in the almost 
entire devastation of the New Forest. James I. 
‘granted no less than twenty assart lands, there 
having been previously only three ; whilst officers 
actually applied to him for trees in lieu of pay 
for their troops: and Charles II. bestowed the 
voung woods of Brockenhurst to the maids of 
honour of his court....The consequences soon 
came. There was nothing left but wind-shaken 
and decayed trees in the New Forest, quite unfit 
for building ships....At last William ITI. in 1693 
legislated on the subject, for, to use the words of 
the Act, ‘the Forest was in danger of being 
destroyed’; and power was given to plant six 
thousand acres. In 1703 came the great hurri- 
-cane, which Evelyn so deplores, uprooting some 
four thousand of the best oaks. In 1707 only 
12,476 trees are reported as serviceable, whereas 
in 1608 there had been no less than 123,927 grow- 
‘ing trees fit for felling. Nothing was done 
‘towards planting during the reigns of Anne and 
‘George I.; Phillipson’s and Pitt’s plantations in 
1755 and 1756 are the next, but they have never 
‘thrived owing to the land not having been 
drained, and the trees not having been thinned 
-out at the proper time.” 

Fielding, who wrote the note in question 
probably about 1746-7, was a member of the 
Western Circuit, and consequently his know- 
ledge of the Forest was first-hand, for in those 
pre-County Court days questions in which 
forest-lands were concerned were doubtless 
litigated at Winchester Assizes, albeit the 
Verderer’s Court was busier judicially than 
now. 

Moreover, the Bar who travelled the circuit 
halted at Romsey (until 1785) in passing from 
Winchester to Salisbury, and it will also be 
remembered that ‘“ Partridge ’’ himself lived 
in Lymington for three years (bk. xviii. 
chap. vi.). It is noteworthy, too, that 
Fielding, soon after his call to the Bar, pur- 
chased, inter alia, Manwood’s ‘ Forrest Laws’ 
41741 ed.). J. PAvuL DE CASTRO. 

1, Essex Court, Temple. 


GRINNING MatcHEs.—Readers of ‘ Notre 
Dame de Paris’ will recall among the vivid 
scenes of that masterpiece the grinning 
match, ‘‘le concours de grimaces”’ (liv. 1", 
chap. v.), in the description of which Hugo 
lavished such wealth of epithet. As did an 
early English reviewer of the book (Praser’s 
Magazine, July, 1835), they will’ recollect 
Isaac Bickerstaff’s description of the old 
English amusement of grinning through a 
horse-collar in Addison’s Spectator. (Hugo’s 
sources for this episode have been carefully 
worked out by M. Maurice Souriau in La 
Revue des Cours et des Conférences, x., 1902.) 
‘That this queer amusement still found favour 





even a few years ago in Hugo’s own land is 
evident from the following newspaper notice : 
* Le 14 juillet le comité des fétes de Béziers avait 
organisé des ‘jeux’ populaires, et parmi ces jeux 
figurait un concours de grimaces. Pour ce concours 
deux prix devaient étre distribués aux heureux 
vainqueurs: 1" prix, cing francs; 2° prix, un objet 
dart.”—Echo de Paris, Echos, 31 juillet, 1911. 
Wn. A. McLAUGHLIN. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, U.S. 


Oxtp St. Pancras CuurcH.—It is hoped 
the appeal for funds to restore this much- 
mutilated church will be successful, as it is 
possible some of the harm done in previous 
restorations by incongruous additions may 
be made good. 

The greatest harm was done in 1848, when 
it was largely rebuilt. The following ex- 
cerpt from Nathaniel Bryceson’s Diary 
indicates, however, that some work for its 
preservation was necessary :— 

“ Sunday, 2 Jan’ry, 1848. 

“© .... before coming home I walk’d round to 
see old St. Pancras Church, or rather what is left 
of it. The Tower is now totally removed, and 
some of the Church and the Vestry room too 
have disappeared, about the foundation of which 
{sic ? the church] and near to some brick vaults 
as I was prowling I discovered a Human Skull 
in pretty fair preservation, which I hurriedly 
wrapped in my handkerchief and made off as 
precipitately as an hungry Cat possessed of its 
meat, but not without some feeling of fear of 
discovery which might have caused a little un- 
pleasantness, but which I evaded [sic] and [arrived] 
back home with my prize under my arm, and 
deposited it in my box unbeknown to poor old 
Dame Granny Shepard. It is in rather a filthy 
state and will want cleaning. My object in 
possessing this is to view myself [in] time to 
come. It may be beneficial in checking any 
feelings of pride which at times may arise.” 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


DovER AND CALAIS TEMP. JAMES J.—At 
11 S. ix. 29 I cited a passage (1595) indicat- 
ing that people might be seen from Calais 
sands walking on Dover Cliff. Beaumont 
and Fletcher, in ‘ The Scornfvl Ladie,’ 1616, 
c2, speak of ‘‘ Captaines of Gallifoists, such 
as in a cleare day haue seene Callis”’; but 
add that they “‘ haue no more of God, then 
their oaths comes to.” In the same play, 
B2, it is intimated that an ordinary passage 
took five hours :— 

“Thething by her commanded, is to see Douers 
dreadfull cliffe, passing in a pore waterhouse; the 
dangers of the mercilesse Channell twixt that and 
Callis, fiue long houres saile, with three pore 
weekes victuals.” 

May it be that Calais sands extended much 
further north than they do now ? 

Ricuarp H. THORNTON. 
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gf ALSTAFF’S Nose, ‘ HEN. V.,’ II. iii. 16.— 
The “babbling of green fields,” however 
captivating, must not stand. There are 
three or four dramatic cries of repentance 
only (see Falstaff’s promise in ‘M.W.W.,’ 
IV. v.); the rest is silence. 

Read “‘ his nose was as sharp as a Penon, 
on a Table of green fields”: the knightly 
nose was like the knightly pennon, as seen 
so often against its natural background at 
tourney or pageant (“‘ penon, a lytell banner 
in a felde,’” MS. Harl. 838; and see below, 
III. iv. 49). The white peaked nose against 
the green pallor of the face is, in fact, 
**Death’s pale flag advanced there” (‘R. 
and J.,’ V. iii.). The Hostess’s ideas are 
mixed; but could she have chosen a more 
appropriate simile ? E. Inirr Rosson. 


“'THE CHRISTENING OF THE APPLES.’’— 
This was a common expression for St. 
Swithun’s Day in the neighbourhood of 
Banbury in the middle of the last century. 
On that day the apples were supposed to 
begin to get big and to mature quickly. 

I have not seen this expression noted in 
any South Midland glossary. It does not 
appear in ‘ E.D.D.’ A. L. M. 

xford. 


DWIGHT, ANCIENTLY Dyort.—TIn the mat- 
ter of a possible derivation no English sur- 
name has been so baffling as that of Dwight, 
which surname (more American nowadays 
than English) historically owes much to 
Mr. C. J. Féret, whose active antiquarian 
spirit has lifted it out of a partial oblivion— 
at least in Britain—through the pages of 
his ‘ History of Fulham ’ (scholarly, lengthy, 
handsomely illustrated, sectional) article 
probing into the mysterious career of Dwight 
the Fulham potter, born 1640, died 1703. 
There one notes a leaning toward a Dutch 
Dwight origin. Purely imaginary this half- 
belief, resting perhaps upon an 1862 Art 
Journal conjectural suggestion, and repeated 
by Miss Meteyard in the Wedgwood bio- 
graphy. Rather must I lean in the direc- 
tion of the late C. W. Bardsley of surname- 
delving estimation. To him Dwight con- 
strues itself into a later form of Dyott. This 
declaration seems supported by the fact 
of my forbears, viz., the seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century Massachusetts Dwights, 
having borne as their family arms, and no 
other, the armorial ensigns granted to the 
Stafford Dyotts of long continuance, still 
flourishing in that shire. Then, again, I 
venture to offer by way of another support- 
ing bit of evidence a letter of anno 1668— 





never before printed, I think—from the 
potter himself, written four or five years 
ere he had assumed the pottery réle :— 
Reuerend S* 

The desir’d blacke booke is at length fall’n 
into my hands, & it is so great a treasure that I 
dare not part with it, without your particular 
direction about its Conveyance. And although 
an opportunity of sending it may perhaps be 
more obvious to me y" your selfe, I shall not 
venture to choose one, untill you please to signify 
unto me at Wigan in y® County of Lancaster, that 
you confide enough in y® Care of Mr. Deane. 


Y* most obedient humble servant 
Jo: DWIGHT. 


Feb. 13, 1668, 

Chester. 

This to the Reuerend Dr. Sancrofi, Deane of 
St. Pauls, London Present. 

Here we will note with some emphasis 
that the above epistle is actually dated 
from Chester. Of John Dwight’s parentage 
nothing has come down save that his mother 
was a Joane Dwight. No notice of him 
names his birthplace. In 1661 he was 
appointed Registrar and Scribe of the Dio- 
cese of Chester. Glancing at the ‘ Dyott 
Diary,’ 2 vols., London, 1907, one finds em- 
balmed within its introductory matter these 
lines :— 

‘The [Dyott] manor of Freeford, near Lich- 
field, Staffordshire, is of very considerable 
antiquity, being recorded in Domesday Book 
among the lands of the Bishop of Chester.’ 

To me this points strongly to the proba- 
bility of the potter having been a cadet of 
the house of Dyott, and well-to-do, and, as 
is known, university -trained, and conse- 
quently able to have secured the nomination 
to the above dignity of registrarship. May 
not the right to nominate have been held 
by the above-named manor of Freeford ? 
Furthermore, being, as we may perhaps 
insist, a native of Staffordshire, was he not 
naturally inspired with a love for the 
delights of the ceramic arts. Surely it 
was directly from that storied county, 
ever the great field of the toiling, inven- 
tive English worker in pottery—a clay- 
ground running back to a dim past—that 
the love in the heart of the richly talented 
John Dwight arose? Surely not from 
a distant, alien Holland. It is asserted, 
though some authorities differ, that Dr. 
Plott (1640-96) of Oxfordshire, author of 
‘The Natural History of Staffordshire,’ 
printed anno 1679, wherein appears the first 
initial reference to the pottery fame of 
Dwight, was a native of Lichfield, and so 
intimately connected with the Dvott race. 

RicHarpD HENRY WINSLOW DwIGaT. 

67, Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Oucries. 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Sr. AnGus.—References to information 
relating to St. Angus will be appreciated. 
The ordinary works, such as Alban Butler, 
Baring-Gould, encyclopedias, &c., fail to 
name the saint, who was buried within the 
walls of the old parish church at Bal- 
quhidder, where an incised stone, men- 
tioned and figured in Stuart’s ‘ Sculptured 
Stones of Scotland,’ marks the place. 

Rowanp AUSTIN. 


Carrns Famity.—I should be glad of 
any information in regard to this family— 
its origin, past history, coat of arms, present 
representatives, and distribution throughout 
the United Kingdom. Bibliographical notes 
in particular would be welcome. C. C. 

New Zealand. 


REFERENCE WANTED.—I shall be grateful 
if some reader can give me the reference for 
the following quotation from Brébeuf. The 
collected works of this poet have been 
searched, and the aid of the Intermédiaire des 
Chercheurs has been invoked, in vain :— 

Les courtisans sont des jetons ; 
Leur valeur dépend de leur place : 
Dans la faveur, des millions, 

Et des zéros dans la disgrace. 

It is just possible that the attribution to 
Brébeut is wrong. Fo PB. 


SEVENTH CHILD OF A SEVENTH CHILD.— 
Where may I find the folk-lore on this 
subject ? Does it apply to the male line 
only ? I have heard that such a child is 
supposed to have “ second sight,” and that 
his presence at a christening is unlucky ; 
but I do not know any good authority for 
this. E. M. F. 

[See 5 S. xii. 386; 6S. xii. 204, 346, 428, 500; 7S. 
i. 47 5.) 

Moriarty: BarRisTERS, INNER TEMPLE. 
—Was the Edward Aubrey Moriarty who 
translated Dickens’s works into German, 
and whose career is given in F. Boase’s 
‘Modern English Biography,’ the same man 
as the Edward Alexander, son of Christopher 
Moriarty and Honoria Beytagh, who com- 
menced his legal studies at King’s Inns, 
Dublin, in 1836? Also, who was the 


Aubrey Moriarty who. in 1873 wrote a book 
on ‘ Personality and Disputed Identity’ ? 
He is described as a foreign jurisconsult. 





I am told that the son of a Moriarty, a juris- 
consult, was a member of the Legion of 
Honour. How can I find out about this ? 
L. E. Morrarty. 
35, Manor Park, Lee, S.E. 


NiDDERDALE. — Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ give me the names of any books: 
containing woodcuts or engravings of any 
Nidderdale village, published previous to 
the year 1863 ? 

I know of Hargrove’s ‘ History of Knares- 
borough,’ 1798. Cari T. WALKER. 

Mottingham, Kent. 


THEODORE Haax.—Can any reader inform 
me where a copy of the following may be 
seen or purchased? I should also be glad of 
information about the author, Theodore 
Haak. 

‘*A Plain and True Narrative touching the late 
Version of the Bible out of the Original Tongues 
into the Belgick or Netherlandish, and the Annota- 
tions on the same as they came forth together in 
the year of Christ 1637. With a dedication to His. 
Highness the Lord Protector of the Common Wealth 
of England, Aug. 24th, 1657.” 

Please reply direct to J. J. PIPER. 

Cintra Park, Upper Norwood, S.E. 


GALpDY Famity oF Port Royat.—I should 
be most grateful if any of your readers could 
tell me whether the following memorial is 
still to be found at Port Royal, and whether 
any of the name are in existence :— 

‘*Here lyes the Body of Lewis Galdy, Esquire, 
who departed this life at Port) Royal the 22"¢ of 
December, 1739, aged 80. He was born at Mont- 
scowl in France, but left that country for his 

eligion and came to settle in this Island, where he 
was swallowed up in the great earthquake in the 
year 1692, and by the Providence of God was by 
another shock thrown into the sea, and miraculously 
saved by swimming until a Boat took him up. He 
lived many years after in great Reputation 
Beloved by all that knew him, and much amented 
his death.” 

Arms and crest above. Motto: “ Dieu 
sait tout.” LEONARD C. PRICE. 

Ewell, Surrey. 


EARLY PURITANS IN NEWFOUNDLAND.—In: 
‘The History of Newfoundland,’ by the 
Rev. Lewis Anspach (1819), a magistrate of 
that island, the following statement is made 
in reference to its colonization in 1621 by 
Sir George Calvert, afterwards Earl of 
Baltimore, who obtained a patent from 
King James I. to erect a province there :— 

‘*A considerable colony, composed chiefly of 
Puritans, accompanied to Hewieusitand Capt. 
Wynne, whom Sir George had sent, with the com- 
mission of Governor, to prepare everything for his 
reception, while he employed in the meantime his 
interest and his fortune in securing the success 
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of his enterprise, in which he is said to have laid 
out 2,500/. sterling. Capt. Wynne......built the 
largest house ever yet seen on the island, erected 
granaries and storehouses, and accommodated his 
people in the best manner possible, while he like- 
wise endeavoured to establish intercourse and 
trade with the natives......A saltworks was erected 
and so delighted was the proprietor, now created 
Lord Baltimore, that he removed thither with all 
his 7 built a spacious house and_ fort at 
Ferryland, where his son Cecil resided several 
years.” 

Oldmixon in his ‘British Empire in 
America,’ first published in, 1720, quotes a 
letter of Capt. Wynne—who, we are in- 
formed (‘ D.N.B.’), was a Welshman and a 
Protestant—in which are given the names 
of the first colonizers sent to Ferryland. 
These are :-— 

**Capt. Daniel Powell ; John Hickson, saltmaker ; 
Mr. Nicholas Hoskins; Mr. Robert Stoning; Sybil 
Dee, maid; Elizabeth Kerne, Joan Jackson, girls; 
Thomas Wilson, John Praler, smiths; John 
Bevel, stone layer; Ben Hacker, quarryman; 
Nicholas Hickson, Robert Bennet, Will Hatch, 
carpenters; Henry Duke, boat master; William 
Sharpus, tailor; Mr. Robert Fleshman, surgeon ; 
Henry Dring, husbandman ; Owen Evans; Mary 
Russell; Eliz. Sharpus; John Bayley, Anne Bayley 
his wife ; Widow Bayley ; Joseph Panser; Robert 
Row, fisherman; Philip Lane, cooper; William 
Bond, Peter Watton, boat masters ; Ellis Hinkson, 
George Fleshman, Richard Higgins, boys: in all 
thirty-two.” 

Is it possible to trace whether any of the 
foregoing were really Puritans ? M. N. 


SCHUBERT QUERIES.— 


1. Who was the author, and what was the 
original language, of the words set to music 
under the title ‘Ave Maria’ by Schubert, 
as well as by Gounod in his impertinent, 
though successful outrage on Bach’s Prelude 
inc? 

2. Who is the Schmidt von Liibeck to 
whom the words of Schubert’s song ‘ Der 
Wanderer’ are assigned, and in what collec- 
tion or anthology can the original be con- 
sulted ? 

I shall be most grateful if some one of 
your other readers can give me this in- 
formation. A. Crecit Curtis. 

Wellington Club, Grosvenor Place, S.W. ° 


JUDGES ADDRESSED AS “ Your Lorp- 
sHip.”—What is the earliest instance of 
judges being called “My Lord,” ‘“ Your 
Lordship” ? The title seems to have been 
used in connexion with judges of the High 
Court for a considerable time, though few 
of these judges were members of the Upper 
House. Percy A. McELWwaAInNe. 

Edmonton, Alberta. 





Dr. Croty ON A SERVIAN HERO.—Accord- 
ing to Miss Laura Jewry, the author of ‘ The 
Forest and Fortress, a Romance of the Nine- 
teenth Century ’ (London, 1850), her 
‘hero was admirably described by Dr. Croly as one 
¢ the bold creations of wild countries and troubled 

imes. 
The leading incidents of her tale were taken 
from Mrs. Kerr’s translation of Ranke’s 
‘ History of Servia ’ (London, 1846). Where 
did Dr. Croly make that statement ? e 
L. L. K. 


REFERENCE FOR QUOTATION WANTED. 
—Where does Cicero speak of the ideal 
orator : “‘ Orator qualis adhuc nemo fortasse 
fuerit? ” <. 


THe MaGuIRES OF FERMANAGH.—Infor- 
mation welcomed on any member of the 
Maguire family of Lisnaskea, Fermanagh, 
who, after the Boyne, went to Portugal, and 
later to the United States. Please reply 
direct. Witiram MacArtTHour. 
79, Talbot Street, Dublin. 


MEDALLIC LEGENDS. (See ante, pp. 28, 


48, 68. )— 

74, Non letior alter. 

75. Non exhausere triumphi. 

76. Novum decus addita. 

77. Nec cessat lustrare orbem. 

78. Numero stant omnia certo. 
. Nefas tetigisse [coronam]. 
Nec pondus obstitit. 
. Nec tenui filo extricatur [of a labyrinth]. 
. Nil cassis et umbo, ni magnos animos arment. 
Nihil inexplorato. 
Nec igni nec ferro cedo. 
. Obsequio firmata quies. 
Orbem pacare laborat. 
Omne ferens malum. 
Offensi numinis astrum. 
. Propriis invictus in armis. 
Procurant placidi solita ratione quietem. 
Parvo pro munere quanta. 
. Prelio terribilis, parta victoria clemens. 
. Pax sacra tuetur. 
. Pugnat et excitat artes. 
5. Parit ordo decorem. 
. Placida hic laboribus otia miscet. 
. Pax aut victoria crescat. 
Principis arces. 
. Ponimur impares, pares tollimur. 
Pax nuptiis felix. 
Pondere virtutis libranda negotia cuncta. 
- Quid non juncta domant ? 
Quos alit illustrat. 
- Quo sidere tutivr ? 
- Quod respicit ornat. 
Quid miscere juvat vires ? 
Qui Domino fidit bonitate ejus circum- 

dabitur. 

SieuTH-HovuUND. 


(To be continued.) 
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Scorr: ‘THE ANTIQUARY.’—I should be 
grateful to any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ who could 
tell me the source of any of the following 
quotations :— 


1. He hobbled—but his heart was good ! 
Could he go faster than he could? (Chap. v.) 
2. When folks conceived a grace 
Of half an hour’s space, 
And rejoiced in a Friday’s capon. (Chap. vi.) 
3. He came—but valour so had fired his eye, 
And such a falchion glittered on his thigh, 
That, by the gods, with such a load of steel, 
I thought he came to murder,—not to heal. 
(Chap. vi.) 
4. Ah! cruel maid, how hast thou change 
The temper of my mind! 
~ heart, by thee from all estranged, 
ecomes like thee unkind. (Chap. x.) 
. When courtiers galloped o’er four counties 
The ball’s fair partner to behold, 
And humbly hope she caught no cold. 
(Chap. xi.) 
. “Its parent lake.” (Chap. xvii.) 
. ‘Work in the fire.’’ (Chap. xviii.) 
I bear an English heart, 
Unused at ghosts and rattling bones to start. 
(Chap. xix.) 


or 


DAD 


9. O weel may the boatie row, 
And better may she speed, 
And weel may the boatie row 
That earns the bairnies’ bread! &c. 
(Motto to chap. xxvi.) 
10. Stern to in flict, and stubborn to endure, 
Who smiled in death. 
ll. Who are the “great Pymander” and the 
“herald, as we call Ernhold,” of chap. xxi.? 
12. What magical properties has a “ triangular vial 
of May-dew ”’? (Chap. xxiii.) 
F. A. CAVENAGH. 
20, Pollux Gate, Lytham. 
_[12. For the virtues of May-dew see the quota- 
tions at 10 S. iii. 429, 477; iv. 17.] 


GrimEs.—Wanted derivation of the word, 
and local applications of the name, such as 
Grimes Graves; also instances of its use as 
a personal name, and in mythology and folk- 
lore. GRIMSHOE. 

[See 1S. iv. 192, 244, 330, 372, 454; v. 43, 163, 231, 
284; 7S. i. 469; xii. 508; 8 S.1. 112, 282.] 


SLoE Farrs.—A fair known as the “ Sloe 
Fair”? has been held at Chichester from 
time immemorial from 5 to 13 October, 
and a Court of Pye Powder was formerly 
held during its continuance. 

In a note to vol. lvi. of the Sussex Archeo- 
logical Collections it is stated that the name 
of the fair was derived from a ‘“ sloe tree ” 
in a field where it is held. The writer 
regards this as very questionable, especially 
as the tree which bears sloes is usually known 


as the blackthorn, and considers it more | 1701. 
likely that the fair took its name from the | aged 9. 





sale of sloes, which are in demand in various 
counties for sloe vinegar, which is much 
esteemed by country-follx in many places for 
sprains and bruises both of man and beast, 
and for the excellent old West -Country 
liqueur known as “ sloe gin,”’ of which there 
are several brands in the London market. 

It would be interesting to know if there 
is any certainty as to the meaning of the 
name, and if there are anySloe Fairs held 
elsewhere. E. H. 


THE Cusani.—Can any reader supply me 
with information concerning the Cusani, a 
nation that (according to Webster-Overbury) 
used to weep when children were born and 
to laugh when people died ? These customs 
are mentioned by Montaigne, who, however, 
names no nation. <A writer on funeral rites, 
Guichard (whose work was published during 
Montaigne’s lifetime), borrows from several 
Greek authors the names of some Eastern 
nations who kept such ceremonies, but the 
word Cusani does not occur in this book. 
Is it to be found in Holland’s Plutarch ? 

BON A. F. BourGEo!s. 


Heratpic MSS.—Can any one tell me 
the present owner of a vellum-bound book 
consisting of four MSS. by Bolton on heraldic 
subjects ? It once belonged to Sylvanus 
Morgan, and was bought by Reeves in 1861. 
It is wanted for reference only. E. P. 

82, Carlisle Mansions, Westminster. 


A Lonpon BUSHEL IN THE FOURTEENTH 
CEeNTURY.—Had London a bushel of its own 
in the Middle Ages, or would “ bussellus 
Londonie ”’ in 1340 mean what was generally 
known as a Winchester bushel ? If it had, 
what was the capacity thereof if, e.g., used 
for measuring peas or beans ? 

JOHN R. MAGRATH. 

Queen’s College, Oxford. 





BIoGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED.—I 
should be glad to obtain any particulars 
concerning the following Old Westminsters : 
(1) John Champernown, admitted 1735, 
aged 13. (2) Charles Champion, admitted 
1738, aged 12. (3) Thomas Champion, ad- 
mitted 1726, aged 9. (4) Charles Charlton, 
born 31 Aug., 1817, admitted 1828. (5) Ed- 
ward Edmund Charlton, born 7 Jan., 1825, 
admitted 1839. (6) Francis Charlton, ad- 
mitted 1749, aged 11. (7) Philip Charlton, 
admitted 1783. (8) Benjamin and John 
Charnock, admitted 1738, aged 14 and 15 
respectively. (9) Thomas Cheyne, at school 
(10) Thomas Cheshire, admitted 1731, 

G. F. R. B. 
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NECKINGER, BERMONDSEY.—What is the 
origin of the name of Neckinger water-cut, 
street, and leather mills at Bermondsey ? 
The proprietor of the mills has _ kindly 
favoured me with two diverse, interesting, 
but possibly mythical solutions. 

J. LANDFEAR LUCAS. 

Glendora, Hindhead, Surrey. 


Fretpine’s Lerrers.—In 

“A new and correct Catalogue of all the English 
books which have been printed from the year 1700 
to the present time, with their prices,” &c., 
London, 1767, among other works by Henry 
Fielding, I find the following entry :— 

“‘H. Fielding’s Letters, 3 vols. 12mo—0—9—-0.” 
The same is reproduced in two more cata- 
logues (1773 and 1791), and probably in 
many others; but nowhere else can I find 
any trace of the books or any proof of their 
existence. Can any of your readers help 
me to trace them ? AURELIEN DIGEON. 

18, Rue Victor Hugo, Le Havre. 





Replies. 


SIR GREGORY NORTON, THE REGI- 
CIDE, AND HIS SON SIR HENRY. 


(1 8. ii. 216, 251; 6S. xii. 187; 7S. viii. 
324, 394; 10 S. vii. 168, 330, 376, 416; 
11S. x. 12, 51.) 


From 1649 to 2 Jan., 1652, only three months 
before his death, Sir Gregory continued to 
receive many appointments at the hands of 
the Parliamentary party, the last being as 
one of the Commissioners for the carrying 
out of “ An Act appointing a Committee for 
the Army and Treasurers at Wars.’ The 
constituencies he represented at various 
times were Buckinghamshire, Devonshire, 
Middlesex, Surrey, Sussex, and the City and 
Liberty of Westminster. 

In all probability he found this Commis- 
sion and Committee work not particularly 
remunerative, for in August, 1645, he applied 
to Parliament for an appointment as in- 
former against the Papists and Delinquents, 
the latter being the name given to all those 
who had assisted Charles I. by arms, money, 
or personal service from the time the King 
set up his standard of war in 1642. In- 
formers received a percentage of the money 
brought in on their discoveries, the Parlia- 
ment supplying itself with money by forcing 
Royalists and others to compound—that 
is to say, to pay down a sum of money, 
without which they were not allowed to 
enjoy their estates. 





As a result of his petition, it was ordered 
on 10 Sept., 1645, that 
** Sir Gregory Norton bart. shall have one thousand 
pounds out of such Papists and Delinquents 
Estates, not yet discovered, as he shall discover, 
and that he shall hold and enjoy the sequestered 
house of Sir Roger Palmer, in Westminster ; and 
the Committee for Sequestrations in Westminster 
do pay to the landlord thereof the yearly rent of 
twenty-five pounds, reserved to be paid for the 
same. 

From the time of this appointment to 
within a year of his death we find, from 
reference to the State Papers, that Sir 
Gregory was very busy with his discoveries, 
and numerous cases are cited. 

The following document is interesting as 
showing Sir Gregory Norton’s connexion 
with Surrey :— 

* Dec., 1651. Council of State. Day’s Proceedings. 

** Certificate by John Intwood, John Wale, and 
John Webb, surveyors for Surrey, that they 
estimate the damage done to Sir Gregory Norton, 
tenant of Oatland Park, by felling of trees there 
for the navy, hewing them, making saw-pits, 
routing the grounds, with carting, and breaking 
pales, at 107.” 

Between August, 1650, and March, 1652, 
when he died, Sir Gregory came into posses- 
sion of the manor of Richmond, with “‘ much 
of the King’s goods”—some writers say 
‘*for an inconsiderable value’’; others “as 
a reward for his services to the Parliamentary 
party”’; whilst one modern authority speaks 
of the property as being “transferred to 
him.” After his death his relict, Dame 
Martha Norton, was enrolled as Lady of the 
Manor, until her second marriage with 
Robert, Lord Gordon, Viscount Kenmure, 
in 1655, when their names appear on the 
Court Rolls as Lord and Lady of the Manor. 
In January, 1657, Sir Henry Norton’s name 
appears for the first time as Lord of the 
Manor. It appears that, after Sir Gregory 
Norton’s death in 1652, Henry, who had 
been disinherited for his fidelity to Charles I., 
was involved in a long and expensive suit 
at law to substantiate his claims to his 
father’s title and estate. This probably 
accounts for the length of time that elapsed 
before his name appears on the Manor Roll. 

On 31 Jan., 1655, three years after Sir 
Gregory Norton’s decease, we jfind ‘“‘ Mr. 
Thos. Moreton, late Bp. of Durham,” giving 
information to the Council that Norton, 
on his ordinances for 1,000/., had received 
1,5301., and that since his death Martha, 
his widow and executrix, had taken his 
estate, and ought to repay the overplus, and 
requesting that she may be summoned to 
do so. Dame Martha was ordered to appear 
and show cause why she should not pay in 
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the 5307. overplus, John Jackson, John 
Wheeler, and three others being summoned 
to appear and give their evidence in the 
case. To this order Lady Norton replied 
“that her late husband did not receive as much 
money as was due to him, and that if he did 
receive more, she is not able to pay, as she has 
no assets.” 

This reply is endorsed ‘‘ April 11th, Jackson 
and Wheeler are to appear, or to be brought 
up in custody.”’ On 12 June Lady Norton 
asks for further time to examine witnesses. 
The Council orders 

‘‘that she may bring them to be examined vivd- 
voce, sending in her interrogations before she 
takes out copies of the previous depositions.” 
On 17 July it was ordered that Lady Norton 
** be heard this day week, and if she be not here, 
the Committee will proceed ex parte.” 

Lady Norton did not appear on the 24th. 
The ordinance for Sir Gregory to receive 
1,0002. being read, and proofs given, in of his 
receipts, it was adjudged 
“that Sir Gregory had received 5161. 19s. 11d. 
above the 1,0001. granted him, and therefore 
the Lady would have to pay the 516/. 19s. 11d., 
and at the same time show cause why she should 
not pay the 200/. which Sir Gregory had in his 
hands being money from Aug. Belson, recusant, 
which should have been given over to the Seques- 
tration Committee, also the 17/1. 15s. 10d. paid 
him by ‘Treasurer Dawson over and above the 
5161. 19s. 1ld. received by him out of the estate 
of Mark Slingsby.” 

Nothing further is recorded of this affair 
in the State Papers, so it may be assumed 
the amounts were paid. 

ALBERT A. BARKAS. 

Richmond, Surrey. 


(To be continued.) 





BENCE (11 S. ix. 508).—The family of 
Bence is traceable chiefly in Suffolk, and 
principally at Aldeburgh and Thorington, 
near Halesworth. It is found represented, 
but less numerously, at Benhall, Ringsfield, 
Henstead, Kelsale-cum-Carleton, Saxmund- 
ham, Beccles, Harwich, Redisham, Kentwell 
Hall, Heveningham, Long Melford, Redgrave, 
Stanstead (Suffolk), Marshfield (Wilts), Dub- 
lin, Lisselan (co. Cork), and London (St. 
Benet’s, Gracechurch Street, and later gene- 
rations at St. Mary’s, Bryanston Square). 
In 1805 Sir George Nayler compiled a 
valuable pedigree of the family, which has 
since been added to and reprinted. 

The family should be searched for under 
the variants of Bens, Bense, Bence Jones, 
Bence-Bence, Bence Sparrow, as well as 
simply Bence. 














The information available is ample. 1 
will give some leading facts, and append a 
list of books where further particulars may 
be found. 

By far the most important book is the 
Rev. T. S. Hill’s ‘ Registers of Thorington ’ 
(Mitchell & Hughes, 1884). This contains 
(1) all Bence memorial and monumental 
inscriptions in the church and churchyard ; 
(2) all entries from the Registers relating to 
the Bence family, printed apart on pp. 101-— 
104; (3) all Bence entries classified under 
Christian names in the Index; (4) Sir G. 
Nayler’s pedigree of 1805 brought up to 
date (1884). 

In the Preface there is a paragraph which 
states that 
“by the kindness of the Bence ag I give a very 
full statement of their pedigree. They have been 
an influential family in this neighbourhood for more 
than three hundred years, dating their recorded 
history from the time when they were the most 
important of the inhabitants of Aldborough [i.e., 
Aldeburgh], and have held the chief portion of the 
property in this parish [Thorington] since 1691, when 
they bought the estate of the Coke family, who 
were the previous owners. In that portion of their 
pedigree relating to the Rev. Thomas Bence, Rector 
of Kelsale-cum-Carleton, who died 1757, the descend- 
ants of Catharine, who married Gabriel Trusson, 
and whose daughter Catharine married Anthony 
Collet, are represented now by the Rev. Anthony 
Collett, Rector of Hastingleigh, in Kent.” 

The following books, &c., will be found of 
use in further pursuing the subject. The 
‘D.N.B.’ has biographies of Henry Bence 
Jones, M.D., 1814-73; William Bence 
Jones, agriculturist, 1812-82, with notes 
upon. his eldest son, William Francis Bence 
Jones. Boase’s ‘Modern Biography’ has 
Henry Bence Bence, b. 12 March, 1788, d. 
September, 1824, son of Rev. Bence Sparrow, 
Rector of Beccles. He assumed the name 
of Bence 2 May, 1804. Burke’s ‘ Landed 
Gentry,’ first issue, has a pedigree of the 
Thorington branch. See Harrow School 
Register and Rugby ditto; The East 
Anglian, vi. 332; Suffolk Instit., Proc., ii. 
71, 96; B.M. Harleian 1449; Add. MS. 
19,118; Rawlinson A 241 (Bodleian); Gent. 
Mag. (1771, p. 335; 1793, p. 91; 1861, 
p-. 354); Wood’s ‘ Athene’ (Peter Bense), 
ii. 624; Copinger’s ‘ Suffolk Records’ (see 
Index); Law Times, Ixxiii. 168; Times, 
24 June, 1882; and Foster’s ‘ Alumni.’ 
There is an engraved portrait of Henry 
Bence Jones (1814-73) by C. Holl, from a 
painting by G. Richmond. There is also a 
portrait of the same in The Illustrated London 
News, lxii. 424, from a negative by R. & E. 
Taylor. A. L. HUMPHREYS. 

187, Piccadilly, W. 
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Ernald, son of Bence, was a tenant of the 
fee of Balliol in Dromondby in Cleveland 
during the reign of Henry II. He gave land 
there to the monks of Fountains (Add. MS. 
18,276, f. 67). He attested a number of 
grants made to the monks of Rievaulx 
(‘ Chartul. of Rievaulx,’ Surtees Soc., passim). 
‘**Bencius filius Reginaldi’’ gave land in 
Little Broughton in Cleveland to the canons 
of Hexham early in the thirteenth century 
(Coll. Top. et Gen., vi. 45). Wee. 


A glance through the directories reveals 
the following distribution of this surname : 
London, 8; Liverpool, 4; Burton, 1; and 
Leeds, 1. ARcHTBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 

Bolton. 


The name Bence occurs amongst residents 
in Doynton, Willsbridge, and Warmley, in 
the county of Gloucester. H. A. C. T. 


THE ‘Bon GavttTreR BALLADS’ AND 
Krnny Merapows (11 S. ix. 450).—Some 
years ago I bought a second-hand copy of 
these ballads, and (seeing W. B. H.’s query 
at the reference above) looked out the book. 
The title-page (in colour) is the same as that 
of the 1849 edition. The publishers are 
Wm. S. Orr & Co., London, but there is no 
date. The text on each page is surrounded 
by double lines, and at each corner between 
the lines there is a small caricature. To 
many of the ballads there is a humorous 
tail-piece. The exceptions have either an 
ornamental design, or the tail-piece is 
omitted owing to want of space. I can 
discover nothing to indicate the artist. 

In a list of books at the end of the volume 
there is an advertisement of the fourth 
edition of the ‘ Ballads.’ J. A. C. 


REGISTERS OF PROTESTANT DISSENTERS 
(11 8S. ix. 489; x. 30)—The following is 
taken from Urwick’s ‘ Nonconformity of 
Worcester,’ pp. 186-7, relating to searching 
through non-parochial registers in Somerset 
House for literary purposes :— 

“ Down to 1889, access free of charge was enjoyed 
by properly accredited persons to search and make 
extracts from these registers for historical and 
literary purposes; and the present writer [Rev. 
William Urwick, M.A.], from 1860 downwards, has 
from time to time availed himself of this obvious 
right. But in 1889 he received a letter from the 
Registrar-General refusing free access on the plea 
of want of necessary accommodation for applicants. 
The matter was brought before the House of 
Commons, and Mr. J. Carvell Williams, M.P., 
asked the Government to make representations to 
the Registrar-General to restore the facilities for 
many years enjoyed. On May 30, 1895, it was 
announced in Parliament that ‘the Registrar- 





General has made arrangements for the accom- 
modation of any gentleman whose application is 
backed by an introduction by any M.P. or other 
well-known ers and who wishes to consult for 
literary and historical purposes the Non-Parochial 
Registers and Records which are deposited at 
Somerset House. No fees will be charged for 
searching the registers by persons duly accredited.’ 
Since this date every facility has been given me 
on occasion of my visits by the chief clerk, Mr. 
Edward Whitaker.” 

Does this “obvious right” still exist ? 
If not, on what grounds has it again been 
withdrawn ? If it no longer exists, ought 
not another appeal to be made to the House 
for restoring these privileges ? 

A. WEIGHT MATTHEWS. 

60, Rothesay Road, Luton. 


Witi1aM Berti Scorr (11 S. x. 28).—An 
appreciation by Joseph Knight, with refer- 
ences to several of Scott’s volumes and inci- 
dental poems, will be found in ‘The Poets 
and the Poetry of the Nineteenth Century : 
Frederick Tennyson to Arthur Hugh Clough,’ 
edited by Alfred H. Miles, pp. 403-8 (Rout- 
ledge, 1905). 

The following list of Scott’s books and 
works relating to him is taken from ‘The 
English Catalogue,’ &c. :— 

Hades: Transit and Progress of the Mind. A 
poem. 12mo. 1839. 

Year of the World. A poem. 8vo. 1846. 

Steps in the Journey of Prince Legion. 12 
designs. Imp. 8vo. 1851. 

Antiquarian Gleanings, North of England. 
Royal 4to. (Issued with plain illustrations and 
also with coloured illustrations.) 1857. 
Ornamentist ; or, Artisan’s Manual. Imp. 4to. 
53. 

Poems. By a Painter. 12mo. 1854. 

Half-Hour Lectures on the Fine Arts, &c. 
Cr. 8vo. 1861. (2nd ed., 1866; 3rd ed., 1874.) 

Memoir of David Scott, R.S.A. 8vo. 1861. 

Albert Diirer: his Life and Works. S8vo. 1869. 

Gems of French Art. 4to. 1870. 

Gems of Modern Belgian Art. 4to. 1871. 

H. B. Forman’s ‘ Our Living Poets.’ 1871. 

British School of Sculpture. 4to. 1872. 

Gems of Modern German Art. 4to. 1872. 

Murillo and the Spanish School of Painting. 
Folio. 1872. 

Our British Landscape Painters. 4to. 1872. 

Pictures by Venetian Painters. Folio. 1875. 

Poems. Illustrated by the author, and L. Alma 
Tadema. Post 8vo. 1875. 

J. G. Wilson’s ‘ Poets and Poetry of Scotland.” 
1875. 

W. B. Scott and Modern British Poetry.—Mae- 
millan’s Magazine, vol. xxxiii. 1875-6. 

Little Masters. ‘‘ Great Artists Series.’’ Post 
8vo. 1879. 

Memoir of William Bell Scott. By H. Buxton 
Forman. ‘“‘ Celebrities of the Century.” 1887. 

‘ Autobiographical Notes of his Life. 2 vols. 8vo. 
89 


The Poet’s Harvest Home. 12mo. 1893. 
Won. H. PEET. 
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A memoir of Scott will be found in the 
*D.N.B.,’ also some bibliographical details 
of his work. A Life of him was published 
in two volumes in 1892, edited by W. Minto, 
and containing two portraits from etchings 
by himself. It may be interesting to note 
that Swinburne wrote some memorial verses 
in The Atheneum (28 Feb., 1891), which 
commenced thus :— 

A life more bright than the sun’s face, bowed 
Through stress of season and coil of cloud, 
Sets. 

The British Museum Catalogue has nearly 
three columns devoted to Scott’s poetry and 
his illustrated work. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS: HIS NATION- 
ALITY AND RELIGION (11 S. ix. 448, 513). 
—Hyland C. Kirk of Washington, D.C., has 
published a pamphlet of 64 pp. named ‘ The 
Secret of Columbus,’ to prove Columbus was 
@ Galician Jew. 

Dr. Constantino de Horta y Pardo of 
Havana, Cuba, has also published a pamphlet, 
in Spanish, of 96 pp., named ‘ La Verdadera 
Cuna de Cristobal Colon,’ to prove the same 
thing. EDWARD DENHAM. 

New Bedford, Mass. 


‘“ MASTER” AND “ GENTLEMAN”? DURING 
THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY IN ENGLAND 
(11 S. ix. 510; x. 36).—The following entry 
from the registers of Great Parndon illus- 
trates the use demonstrated by F. P., other- 
wise it would seem mere tautology :— 

*©1590 May 3. Thomas Bedwell Esq. of the 
Tower of London and Judith Raynesforde, the dau. 
of Master Richarde Rainesford, Gent. of Eppinge, 
‘were married.” 

In a burial entry at Epping (1603) we have 
merely ‘‘ Mr. Richard Rainsford.”’ 

It would seem that the prefix Mr. gradually 
extended itself downwards throughout the 
seventeenth century until, according to the 
‘Oxford Dictionary,’ it has now become 
universal in its application. 

In parish registers it seems to have been 
used only for a short time in the eighteenth 
century, after which it is probable that 
its extension colloquially caused it to be 
dropped as meaningless in the official record. 

GEORGE Rickworp, F.R.Hist.S. 

Public Library, Colchester. 


ANNE Bronté (11 S. x. 24)—When at 
Scarborough about two years ago I saw the 
monument to Anne Bronté, and I procured 
a photograph of it from a@ local stationer. 
The inscription as it now appears differs from 
that given by Mr. McGovern by the addi- 














tion of d to “ Rev.,’”’ and by the date being 
“May 2-,” as Mr. Clement Shorter has it. 
I was told that the stone had been renovated 
in recent years, which may account for the 
error in the date. The stroke after the figure 2 
seems peculiar and unnecessary. The whole 
of the lettering is in capitals, except the 
sixth and seventh lines, which are in —— 


‘SPEAK TO ME, LorD Byron” (11 S. ix. 
388; x. 31)—It is plain that Ebenezer 
Elliott’s ballad of ‘ Devil Byron’ relates to 
the ‘‘ Wicked Lord,” who was not the 
father, but the great-uncle, of the poet. 
The fifth Lord Byron succeeded to the title 
in 1736, and died in 1798, and, his son and 
grandson having predeceased him, he was 
succeeded by his great-nephew. In stating 
that his sister was the heroine of the legend, 
I think the author must be in error. The 
‘“ Wicked Lord” had only one sister, Isa- 
bella, whose first husband was the fourth 
Earl of Carlisle, by whom she became the 
mother of the fifth Earl, the little-loved 
guardian of the poet-Lord. After the 
Earl’s death she married Sir William Mus- 
grave of Hayton Castle, who, according to 
Walpole, was 
“but three-and-twenty, but in consideration of the 
match, and of her having years to spare, she has 
made him a present of ten, and calls him three- 
and-thirty.” 

Lady Carlisle was eccentric, but there is 
nothing to show that she was not on good 
terms with her brother. The legend prob- 
ably is connected with Lord Byron’s wife 
Miss Elizabeth Shaw, the daughter of 
Charles Shaw of Besthorpe Hall in Norfolk, 
who was the heiress of 40,0051., seems to 
have been of a “ flirtatious’ disposition. 
She had been engaged to Lord Coke, the 
eldest son of the Earl of Leicester, but the 
match was broken off, says Walpole, “‘ upon 
some coquetry with Mr. [James Stewart] 
Mackenzie at the Ridotto.” Her ill-fortune 
led her, a couple of years afterwards, to 
marry Lord Byron, and her relations with 
him were of the unhappiest description. 
All sorts of wild rumours began to float 
about the country. One story was that in a 
fit of rage he shot his coachman, and (flung 
the dead body into the carriage in which 
his wife was seated. Another was that he 
threw his wife into one of the Newstead 
ponds with the purpose of drowning her. 
At best he was a man of ungovernable 
temper, as the whole history of his duel 
with Mr. Chaworth clearly proves, and he 
rendered Lady Byron’s life a torment 
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through his ill-usage, until death relieved 
her of her sufferings. She died just ten 
years before her husband, and Elliott’s 
legend doubtless refers either to her or to 
the old Lord’s mistress, who was known, as 
“Lady Betty.” W. F. PripEeavux. 


I enclose the first four verses of the poem. 
They will give your readers a general idea 
of what it is like, and also show how the 
phrase “ Speak to me, Lord Byron !”’ comes 
in :— i 

A strange man own’d yon Abbey once, 
_Men call’d him ‘‘ Devil Byron ;” 
Yet he a sister had, who lov’d 
Well that Man of Iron. 
And well he lov’d that sister—Love 
Is strong in rugged bosoms; 
Ewn as the barren-seeming bough 
Oft hoards richest blossoms. 
Yet from his heart, when she espous’d 
A peasant, he dismiss’d her ; 
And thenceforth ‘‘ Devil Byron ”’ spoke 
Never to his sister ! 
Therefore, whene’er he drove abroad, 
She chas’d the Man of iron; 
Rode by his wheels, and riding cried, 
**Speak to me, Lord Byron !” 
J. H. Murray. 
100, Lothian Road, Edinburgh. 


I presume that Ebenezer Elliott’s ballad 
entitled ‘Devil Byron’ alludes to the fifth 
Baron, (1722-98), who was convicted of the 
manslaughter of his kinsman, Mr. Chaworth, 
before the House of Lords, 16 April, 1765, 
and was thereafter known as “the Wicked 
Lord.” 

Otherwise the ballad might allude to 
some confused memory of the poet and his 
sister, Mrs. Leigh. The fifth Lord is said 
to have ill-treated his wife. 

A. R. BaytLey. 


GLADSTONE ON THE OFFICE oF CHAN- 
CELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER (11 S. ix. 488).— 
Admiral Lord John Hay of Fulmer Place, 
Slough, has favoured me with a reply to the 
query at this reference, embodying something 
he was told by a reliable person at the time 
Lord Palmerston was Prime Minister. A 
gentleman calling at Cambridge House one 
forenoon was discussing some political 
question. Lord Palmerston said, “If you 
wish to be quite sure about this, look in that 
drawer and take out the papers, and you can 
then satisfy yourself.”” The gentleman pulled 
out a drawer, and Lord Palmerston said, 
“That is not the right one; that contains 
all Gladstone’s resignations.” 

Lord John Hay concludes from this that 





it is possible Mr. Gladstone acted upon the 


advice he is alleged to have given in the 

American paper I quoted, and always carried 

his written resignation, to Cabinet Councils 

while Chancellor of the Exchequer in 

the four Governments under other Prime 

Ministers. J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 
Glendora, Hindhead, Surrey. 


‘* BLOOD-BOLTERED,” ‘ MACBETH,’ IV. 1. 123 
(11 S. ix. 369, 417)—We say ‘‘ Der Schnee, 
das Mehl ballt sich” = backt, i.e., forms 
into lumps, which corresponds exactly to 
“the snow bolters,” so that it does not seem 
to be rash to conclude that a connexion 
exists between the two words. The surmise 
is supported by the passage from Holland 
which Mr. THomas BayNE aptly quotes: 

“Now by reason of dust getting among, it [the 
goat’s beard] baltereth and cluttereth into knobs 
and bals.’’ 

Bal-+teren would have been formed from bal, 
as clot+-teren from clot. G. KRUEGER. 

Berlin. 


** GALLEON ” IN ENGLISH VERSE (11 S. x. 
28).—The ‘ N.E.D.,’ s.v., gives the answer 
to L. M. H.’s query. In Lyndesay, ‘Com- 
playnt,’ 406, “ galleons,” spelt ‘ gailzeownis,” 
rimes with ‘‘loons,” spelt “ lownis” ; and 
in Dibdin, in ‘Naval Chronicle,’ xiii. 394, 
* galleon,” spelt “ galloon,’” rimes with 
“tune.’’ This seems to be one of an increas- 
ing number of instances in which a word 
adopted by some one who has never heard 
it pronounced is given a pronunciation 
more in consonance with the spelling than 
the real one is. ‘ Galleon” is, I suppose, 
originally a nautigal term. To my know- 
ledge, sailors pronounced it “ galloon ” as late 
as the fifties of the last century. Tennyson, 
Masefield, and, I may add, Kipling, have, 
however, I fear, settled the pronunciation 
for future centuries. 

JOHN R. MAGRATH. 


Probably the earliest appearance of this 
word in English verse is in Thomas Deloney’s 
‘A Joyful New Ballad’ on the Armada 
fight, entered at Stationers’ Hall, 10 Aug., 
1588, in which it occurs three times. As I 
only know the verses in Arber’s ‘ An English 
Garner’ (vii. 39), I cannot say how T. D. 
spells the word ; the pronunciation he intends 
it to have must be gathered from the verses 
themselves :— 

Another mighty Galleon 
Did seem to yield at last. 
The chiefest Captain 
Of this Galleon so high. 


Who was the General 
Of all the Galleons great. 
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These are the three passages in which it 
occurs. 


Sir Francis Vere in his ‘Com- 
mentaries’ has the form “ gallions”’: see 
‘N.E.D.,’ s.v., where also there is this 


quotation from Dibdin in ‘ Naval Chron.,’ 
xill. :-— 

We took a Galloon, 
And the Crew touch’d the Agent for cash to some 


tune. 
Cc. C. B. 


When I first went to school, about 1860, I 
used a spelling-book which gave the pronun- 
ciation, and in that book “‘ galleon ”’ was said 
to be pronounced “ galloon.”” There seems 
to be a tendency, when foreign words ending 
in on are converted into English ones, to 
make the termination oon; for instance, 
gadroon, maroon (the colour), saloon, Walloon, 
and others. DIEGO. 


THE ACTION OF VINEGAR ON Rocks 
(11 S. x. 11).—Any rock of calcareous 


structure, whether of chalk or marble or 
calcareous spar, would, of course, be subject 
to the action of vinegar or any other acid. 
In the case of vinegar the carbonic acid 
would be displaced by the acetic acid, and 
an acetate of calcium formed instead of a 
carbonate. If enough vinegar could be 
employed, the whole rock might, in fact, be 
dissolved. In rocks which are partially 
siliceous the solution would, of course, be 
incomplete. This would, no doubt, be the 
first effect, solution of the accessible part 
of the calcium carbonate. But the idea of 
blasting need not be excluded. It is also 
quite conceivable that if a large quantity of 
acid were introduced into a calcareous rock 
embedded in others that are non-caleareous, 
the sudden liberation and expansion of 
carbonic acid would cause the disruption of 
the latter. The principle is precisely the same 
as when gunpowder or dynamite is used 
for blasting. All these methods depend for 
their effect on the sudden liberation of gas. 
J. Foster PALMER. 
8, Royal Avenue, S.W. 


GENERAL FRANCIS COLUMBINE (11 S. ix. 
408, 478, 499).—I possess what I have been 
informed is a rare mezzotint portrait of 
General Francis Columbine and his wife, 
engraved by J. Faber, jun., after Joseph 
Highmore. The general is seen on the right 
of the picture, nearly whole length, holding 
a truncheon in his right hand, his three- 
cornered hat tucked under his left arm. His 
wife is seated on the left, wearing a hand- 
some silk gown, a cap, and a pearl necklace. 





She holds a chaplet of laurel leaves. Behind 
her is a parrot, and in the further distance a 
ship. The print measures 16 in. by 12$ in., 
and the original picture seems to have been 
painted in 1741. I should be glad if any 
correspondent could tell me the whereabouts 
of the latter. Joun LANE. 
The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, W. 


Rev. James THomas (11 8. x. 50).—A 
clergyman of these names was Vicar of 
Bolton-in-the-Sands, curate of Lancaster, 
and curate of Wyersdale in 1817, as appears 
in Rivington’s ‘Clerical Guide’ for that 
year, the first publication of the kind. He 
is probably the person inquired for. 

W. D. Macray. 


THe Frrst Barmarp (11 S. ix. 148, 197. 
238).—According to the Historical MSS. 
Commission in its report (11th) on the MSS. 
of the Borough of Lynn, there is in the 
Assembly (or Congregation) Book of this 
borough, which extended from 31 Henry VI. 
to 11 Henry VII., the following rule, dated 
30 Oct., 5 Edward IV. :— 

*¢ This day it is ordeyned by all the Congregacion 
abovesaide that no man within the Towne of Lenne 
dwellyng fro hens furthward shall kepe nor favour 
nor mayteyne eny common Tapster with in his 
house as servaunt or tenaunt, whiche is knowen for 
a misgoverned woman, upon peyne of XIs. als often 


as ony persone is so founden defectif.’ 


If the meaning of the word “‘ tapster ”’ is the 
same as that of the present day, then it would 
appear that barmaids were known at a much 
earlier period than has yet been indicated. 
H. W. K. 


ALEXANDER Innes, D.D. (11 8. x. 29).— 
There is an interesting reference to this 
‘past master in the arts of imposture”’ at 
p- 219 of the late W. P. Courtney's ‘ Secrets 
of our National Literature’ (Constable), 
1908. Ep1tTor ‘ IRish Book LOVER.’ 


ORLEBAR (11 8. x. 12).—This seems to be 
a place-name derived from the village of 
Orlingbury, co. Northants, but it must not 
be assumed that all the persons who took 
the name of ‘‘ de Orlingbury ”’ or “ of Orling- 
bury ” were originally related. <A history 
of the village and manor will be found in 
Bridges’s ‘ Northamptonshire.’ 

There is a pedigree of Orlebar of Hinwick, 
Beds, in Harvey’s ‘Hundred of Willey,’ 
p. 392, which, however, does not go back 
beyond the seventeenth century. See also 
authorities cited in Marshall’s ‘ Genea- 
logist’s Guide.’ B. WHITEHEAD. 

emple. 
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OxrorD UNIVERSITY PRINT: DUKE OF 
WELLINGTON (11 S. x. 48).—In each of the 
nine volumes of ‘ Political Sketches, &c., by 
H. B.,’ published by Thos. M‘Lean, in the 
Carlton Club library, is a printed catalogue 
of the sketches with the names (a few 
omitted) pasted on a fly-leaf. The entry 
concerning the sketch in question is :— 

350, 351. The Chancellor of the University of 
Oxford attended by Doctors of Civil Law. 

1 2. Sir Henry Fane.—3. 4. Lord 
Londonderry.—5. Sir Henry Hardinge.—6. Lord 
Hill—7. Lord Fitzroy Somerset.—8. Hon. Mr. 
Bagot.—9. Duke of Wellington. 

It will be seen that No. 1 (he with the lancer 
helmet) and No. 3 are not named. 

Lord Fitzroy Somerset, raised to the 
peerage as Lord Raglan, died in the Crimea 
in 1855. Two numbers are given to the 
sketch because it occupies two pages. 
The underlining or italicizing of ‘‘ Civil” I 
take to be a little jest in allusion to the fact 
that these Doctors of Civil Law are all 
soldiers. In this respect it is worth 
noting that sketch No. 313 (21 April, 
1834) gives the Duke of Wellington in the 
gown of Chancellor of the University of 
Oxford. (He was chosen 29 January and 
installed 10 June, 1834.) In his right hand is 
@ mace, in his left an academical square cap ; 
his military boots (? spurred) appear under 
the gown, and behind him is acannon. The 
title of the sketch is ‘A Great Doctor of 
Cannon Law,’ in capitals; but “ Cannon ” 
is in italic capitals, and the first N is 
erossed out. This also is a mild jest. 

The following appears in ‘ An Illustrative 
Key to the Political Sketches of H. B., from 
No. 1 to No. 600,’ London, published by 
Thomas M‘Lean, 1841, p. 227 :— 

“CCCL. & CCCLI. 

<“‘The Chancellor of the University of Oxford, 
attended by doctors of civil law [“‘ civil” not 
underlined.] This is a faithful sketch of the 
procession at Oxford, on the installation of his 
Grace the Duke of Wellington into the office of 
Chancellor of that University. The Duke is 
attended by the Hon. Mr. Bagot, as his train- 
bearer, and followed by Lord Fitzroy Somerset, 
Lord Hill, Sir Henry Hardinge, the Marquis of 
Londonderry, and Sir Henry Fane.” 

i «The omissions are not noticed. H. B., 
of course, means John Doyle. 

It was at the inauguration of the Duke as 
Chancellor in the Theatre of the Univeristy in 
1834 that there was a scene of wild enthu- 
siasm when a certain passage in the Newdi- 
gate Prize Poem by Joseph Arnould, of 
Wadham College, was delivered by the 
author. The subject of this poem was ‘The 
Hospice of St. Bernard.’ A description of 











the scene by the late Sir John Mowbray is 
given in the late Sir William Frazer's 
* Words on Wellington,’ 1889, pp. 76, 175 :— 

“The Poet, standing in the rostrum, turned 
slightly to the left, in the direction of the Chan- 
cellor; and gave these lines with marked emphasis : 
When on that field, where last the Eagle soared, 
War’s mightier Master wielded Britain’s sword : 
And the dark soul a World could scarce subdue 
Bent to thy Genius, Chief of Waterloo! 
bowing at the same time to the Duke...... 

“The Undergraduates in the galleries rose to 
their feet, and for tive minutes continued cheering ; 
joined of course by the Masters on the floor of the 
Theatre: the ladies who were present waving 
their handkerchiefs. Then there was a pause: 
and the Poet endeavoured to go on...... During the 
whole of this scene the Duke sat like a Statue; 
apparently unmoved: after a time motioning to 
the Poet to continue.” 

Frazer quotes the lines from ‘ Oxford 
Prize Poems,’ 1839. In my copy of the 
poems “down to the present time,” 1836, 
the words “ Chief”? and ‘‘ Waterloo ”’ are in 
large capitals, while ‘‘ Eagle,” &c., do not 
begin with capitals. 

I think that it is customary for an officer 
to wear a D.C.L. gown over his uniform when 
he receives the degree. I well remember 
seeing Lord Kitchener in his uniform with 
the gown over it when he was made a Doctor 
of Civil Law. 

I believe that single H. B. sketches are 
of very small commercial value. 

RoBeRtT PIERPOINT. 


DeEvIcE ON Encaustic TILEs (11 S. ix. 
509; x. 33).—A long paper, illustrated with 
twenty-four plates, on ‘The Uses and 
Teachings of Ancient Encaustic Tiles,’ was 
contributed to the Transactions of the Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Society in 
1891 by the late Dr. Frank Renaud. It was 
afterwards reprinted for private circulation 
in, folio. C. W. Surron. 


JupitH CowPER: Mrs. MapAn (11 S. x. 
27).—Being nearly related to the Madan 
family, I found the late W. P. CourtNrEy’s 
article on this lady as full of interest as Mr. 
GRIFFITH appears to have found it, and after 
reading it, I took an early opportunity of 
consulting the MS. 28,101 at the British 
Museum, of which I had never previously 
heard. It is a good-sized volume, entirely 
in the handwriting of Mrs. Madan’s third 
brother, Mr. Ashley Cowper, and among other 
things it contains no fewer than twenty-seven 
poems, some of considerable length, all of 
which are stated by the writer to have been 
composed by his sister. Among them are 
‘Abelard to Eloisa, ‘The Progress of 
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Poetry,’ and the verses to Pope referred to 
at the above reference, all of them dated 1720, 
when the authoress was only 18. The first- 
mentioned contains 178 lines; the latter is 
clearly identical with Mr. Grirrita’s MS. 
copy, containing exactly 90 lines, and it is 
said by Mr. Ashley Cowper to have been 
written by her in her copy of Pope’s works. 

I have never seen a copy of William 
Pattison’s poems. He was only 23 when he 
died, and Pope said that Curll killed him by 
starving him ; but it is stated in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
that he too wrote a letter from ‘ Abelard to 
Eloisa’: indeed, Pope’s‘ Eloisa to Abelard ’ 
must have appeared like a challenge to every 
minor poet of that period to essay a reply 
from Abelard. 

Shortly after Mrs. Madan’s death in 1781 
somebody discovered her ‘ Progress of 
Poetry,’ and published it as a new poem. 
The following extracts from The Gentleman’s 
Magazine (1783), vol. lili. part i. p. 152, 
refer to this, and also contain some useful 
notes as to the publication of some of her 
other poems :— 

“**The Progress of Poetry,’ 
“by Mrs. Madan. 4to. 

“The Editor of this ‘master-piece’ (as he 
justly styles it) of this late ingenious lady cries 
* etgnxa’ with much less reason than the sage of 
Samos, by pretending ‘to introduce to the public 
notice’ a poem of which the public were in 

ossession probably before he was born; it having 
er inserted ina collection called ‘The Flower 
Piece’ as long ago as the year 1731, and since 
that date in the ‘ Poetical Calendar,’ 1763, and 
other more recent publications. Instead, there- 
fore, of dwelling longer on this not new (however 
excellent) performance, we will add a short account 
of the admired writer and some verses de sa facon, 
much less known. 

“‘ Miss Judith Cowper was born in 1702. She was 
eldest daughter of Spencer Cowper, Esq. (one of the 
judges of the Court of Common Pleas in the reign of 
King George I.) and niece to the Lord Chancellor of 
that name......Miss Cowper distinguished herself in 
the literary world at the age of 18 by writing some 
Verses to the Memory of Mr. Hughes, in 1720, and 
others to Mr. Pope, which are prefixed to their 
Poems (Eng. Poets, vols. xxii. and xxxii.) and were 
justly admired. Her ‘Epistle from Abelard to 
Eloisa’ is also well known, having been frequently 

ublished. And her ‘ Progress of Poetry’ (as has 

en said) first appeared in 1731...... Several smaller 

pieces, by Mrs. Madan, have been handed about in 
manuscript,” &e. 

The portrait of Mrs. Madan to which Mr. 
GRIFFITH refers is in coloured crayons, 
measuring thirty inches by eighteen. It 
was the work of Charles Jervas (‘D.N.B.’), 
an intimate friend of Pope, whose portrait 
by him, as well as those of Queen Caroline, 
Martha Blount, and Dean Swift, are now in 
the National Portrait Gallery. It has always 





been, in the possession of some member of 
the family, and is now the property of the 
Rev. Nigel Madan of Bleasby Hall, near 
Nottingham, and Hon. Canon of Southwell 
Cathedral. ALAN STEWART. 


Sians oF CapEency (ll S. x. 50).—Mr. 
John E. Cussans, in his ‘Handbook of 
Heraldry ’ (1882), p. 151, says :— 

“It was not until the fourteenth century that 
cadency, as the word is now understood, became 
general, for although...... Edward I., before he was 
King, assumed a Label to mark his position towards 
his father, then living, we find in the Roll of Caer- 
laverock (a.p. 1300) the two systems, one of changing 
charges, the other of adopting marks of cadency, in 
vogue at one and the same time (Cott. MS. Calig., 
A. xviii., Brit. Mus.). Thus Englished by Thomas. 
Wright :— 

And the two brothers Basset likewise 

Of whom the eldest bore thus : 

Ermine, a red chief indented 

Charged with three gold mullets, 

The other with three shells. 

And Maurice de Berkeley 

Who was a partaker in this expedition 

Had a banner red as blo 

Crusilly with a white chevron 

On which there was a blue label 

Because his father was (fathers were ”) living.” 
A. R. Bay ey. 


ALEXANDER SmITH’s ‘ DREAMTHORP’ (11 
8. ix. 450, 493; x. 33, 58).—5. This passage 
can, be traced in Carlyle’s ‘ Cromwell,’ 
Part V., after Letter CXXXII. When 
Cromwell was received in London, 31 May, 
1650, on returning from his campaign in 
Treland, with “one wild tumult of saluta- 
tion,” he 
“said, or is reported to have said, when some 
sycophantic person observed, ‘ What a crowd come 
out to see your Lordship’s triumph!’ ‘ Yes, but 
if it were to see me hanged, how many more would 
there be !’” 

Carlyle gives as authorities—newspapers (in 
Kimber, p. 148) ; Whitlocke, p. 441. 
DARTLAND. 


*Fetrx SummMerty” (11 8S. x. 47).—I 
have 

‘*Felix Summerly’s Pleasure Excursions...... 
Eastern Counties, South Eastern, Brighton and 
South Coast, South Western, and London and 
North Western Railways.’ London, published at 
the ‘ Railway Chronicle’ Offices......1847.”’ 

R. B—Rr. 


TRANSLATION OF THE LIFE OF M. DE 
Renty (11 S. x. 49).—The translator of this, 
whose initials are E. 8., is not improbably 
Sir Edward Sherburne, himself a Catholic. 
He was not knighted until 1682. 

Oxford. L. I. Guiney. 
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Hotes on Books. 


Memories of my Youth. By George Haven 

Putnam. (Putnam’s Sons, 7s. 6d. net.) 

Magor PutTNamM has done well in supplementing 
the delightful memoir of his father, a noble record 
of a noble life (reviewed by us on the 14th of 
December, 1912), by giving in this volume 
memories of his own youth from 1844 to 1865. 
These memories are based in part upon home 
letters and in part upon his memory of 
conversations with his father. He has now 
completed the seventh decade of his life, having 
been born at the paternal cottage in St. John’s 
Wood in 1844. 

His father was one of the first of the American 
publishers to invade England, and his American 
agency in Waterloo Place became a centre for 
American residents and for the not very large 
groups of Englishmen who were interested 
in American affairs. Major Putnam gives a 
pleasant description of the group of pub- 
lishers of those days. It “included John 
Murray the second (Byron’s Murray), and his 
son John the third (I have had the pleasure 
of continued personal association with John the 
fourth, and with his son, John the fifth, who ably 
continue the dynasty of this historic house) ; 
Richard Bentley, stalwart Tory and ‘ publisher 
to Her Majesty >; Francis Rivington, ‘ publisher 
for the Church’; Thomas Longman; Edward 
Moxon, the first publisher of Tennyson, and also 
publisher for Thomas Hood and Charles Lamb 
(Moxon, whom my father described as having a 
most attractive personality, married Emma 
Isola, the adopted daughter of Charles Lamb) ; 
Henry George Bohn, creator of the first ‘libraries,’ 
or uniformly printed series of books accepted as 
classics ; George Smith, then a youngster amongst 
the bookmen, head of the firm of Smith & Elder, 
the publishers of Cornhill, from whose office 
Thackeray sallied forth for his famous journey 
from Cornhill to Cairo; Nicholas Triibner, a 
scholarly young German, who became known as 
the leading publisher of Oriental literature ; and 
Daniel Macmillan, founder (with his younger 
brother Alexander) of a publishing firm which 
within a comparatively brief term of years has 
become one of the most important in Europe.” 

In June, 1847, in consequence of changes con- 
nected with the business arrangements in Ame- 
rica, G. P. Putnam returned to New York, and 
founded the present firm of Putnam. He resided 
with his wife and family in the village of Stapleton, 
Staten Island, and among the guests during the 
earlier years there Major Putnam recalls Miss 
Bremer, the Swedish authoress ; Susan Warner, 
the author of ‘The Wide, Wide World’; and 
Wendell Phillips. 

The author’s second glimpse of England was in 
1851, when he was seven years old, and his 
father took him to the opening of the Exhibition, 
where he heard Prince Albert deliver the address ; 
he remembers ‘“‘ the sunshine breaking through 
the crystal glass and the treetops, and falling 
upon the uplifted heads of the dense crowd and 
upon the figure of the man speaking. 

Among other early recollections was his seeing, 
in the following year, his father with “ a tall, good- 
looking man in the dress of a naval officer. 





‘ Haven,’ said he, ‘ you want to remember this 
gentleman. He tells us that he has discovered 
a new people of whom, in the course of the next 
half-century, we shall hear a good deal.’ The 
tall officer was Commodore Perry, who had been 
received by the Tycoon of Japan, and who had 
secured for the commerce of the United States: 
privileges that had thus far been accorded to the 
representatives of no other nation. It proved, 
of course, impossible to refuse to Great Britain, 
France, and Germany facilities that had been 
conceded to the United States....My father 
published Perry’s account of his visit, which was 
in its way an epoch-marking book.’ A year or 
two later young Putnam “ picked up” in his 
father’s office Layard’s ‘ Nineveh and Babylon,’ 
the American edition of which was issued by his 


firm. Among the callers at the office was Cyrus 
Field, ‘‘ whose imagination and _ persistence 


brought into existence the first Atlantic cable.” 

In 1857 a terrible financial crisis occurred in the 
States, when bank after bank suspended payment, 
and at the age of forty-three the elder Putnam 
had to begin his business life over again and to 
lay the foundations of a new business while 
supporting a large family. The old home was 
the property of Mrs. Putnam, it having been 
settled on her when there was no question of 
the solvency of the firm. She, however, insisted 
upon its being handed over to the creditors, ‘‘ with 
the entire approval of her husband, although Mr. 
Mason, the assignee, told her that the house was 
hers by law and in equity.” 

In 1860 young Putnam was sent to Europe for 
his education. He studied first in Paris, and 
afterwards in Germany, and he gives many 
reminiscences of his life as a student. In 186],. 
while at Géttingen, he read in The Times of the 
disaster at Bull Run. This was looked upon by 
many as indicating the collapse of the United 
States as a nation, and his ‘‘ German friends were- 
not a little surprised that months after the. 
battle the North was still proceeding with its 
preparations, and that the Northern leaders were: 
in fact taking the ground that they had only 
‘just begun to fight.’ In December came to. 
him the news of the boarding of the Trent, and 
in July of the following year (1862) his traps were: 
packed and he was off to New York. As he passed 
the office of the Herald he saw on the poster,. 
“A battle. is now going on.’ By August he 
was with the army in the field, and for three 
years took part in the war. He gives a graphic: 
account of his adventures. He thus lost the oppor- 
tunity for a college training, which was to him a 
great deprivation, as he took a keen interest in 
literature and science. During the war he had 
to bear for two years exposure to the heat and 
the damp of the swamps of Louisiana—swamps 
in which nearly one-third of the 19th Army Corps. 
lie buried. He had barely recovered from the. 
series of swamp fevers before he was captured 
and had to endure five months of prison life. Not- 
withstanding all he had undergone, he found him- 
self, on landing in New York, in fairly good con- 
dition, and he now remembers with satisfaction his: 
being able in October, 1865, to register his name 
for his first legal vote. We agree with him 
that “ he had fairly earned. his citizenship.” 

We have much enjoyed these memories of 
Major Putnam’s youth, and look forward to the 
account he promises of the years since 1865. 
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THE July Edinburgh Review is certainly not to 
be ranked with the less successful of the 448 
numbers to which it forms the next accession. 
Dr. Horace Micheli’s study of the working of the 
Referendum in Switzerland should command 
careful attention. It has an obvious bearing on 
present political controversy; but, more than 
that, it opens up consideration of a possible line 
of development which may carry the modern 
State on past the present plan of representative 
government. It may also rightly cause us to 
reflect on the effects produced by giving a sound 
education to the people as a whole; it seems 
clear that our own popular education being less 
sound than that of Switzerland forms one reason 
for anticipating that the Referendum would not 
at the present moment work so well with us as 
it does with the Swiss. Mr. Horace Bleackley— 
a name familiar to all readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
contributes a lively and well-considered article 
on Casanova, which, one is tempted to think, 
might suffice in the way of information about 
that worthy for all except professed students of 
the eighteenth century. The appearance of 
Mr. J. A. R. Marriott’s able discussion of English 
diplomacy from 1853 to 1871 may prove to be well- 
timed beyond the expectations of its author. 
Mr. P. Amaury Talbot’s paper on ‘ West African 
Religions’ carries the weight belonging to first- 
hand observation—extended, sympathetic, and 
of scientific quality. It should not be missed by 
those interested in this study. Miss March 
Phillipps in ‘The Pirates of Algiers’ has one of 
the most fascinating subjects in the history of 
the Mediterranean, and she does it justice. The 
pirates’ reign is apt to seem matter of the remote 
past, but not only is the tablet at Sidi-Feneh, 
commemcrating the French conquest of Algiers, 
dated 1830, but the writer tells us that her own 
grandfather used to relate the story of how he, 
as a young officer, helped the young wife of the 
English Consul at Tunis to escape from the 
pirates, by whom, if captured, she would have 
been sold into slavery. Signor Luigi Villari 
writes of the Roman Campagna in a way that will 
make the more romantic of its lovers sigh. Modern 
improvements are creeping over its immemorial 
loveliness, which will hardly be annihilated, but 
will certainly be changed. Mr. F. A. Wright’s 
article on ‘ Greek Music’ is delightful reading, 
and instructive too. But it is surely quaint to 
put Sophocles and Mendelssohn side_,by side; in 
fact, both musicians and classical scholars will 
find several points to quarrel over in the com- 
parison Mr. Wright institutes between five 
selected Greek poets and five modern musicians. 
Mr. J. E. G. de Montmorency is wholesomely ad- 
monitory in his paper on ‘ English Universities 
and National Life’: he makes good suggestions 
too, but there are many obstacles to the carrying 
out of these which he does not tackle. Mr. 
Walter de la Mare contributes several pages of 
bright, sometimes far-fetched, comment on 
eight items of current literature. Of a French 
writer on the “ English soul” he says: ‘“ As 
Drake shepherded the Armada, she shepherds 
th English soul.’’ Such brilliancy as this is 
just as cryptic as dark iess. 


THE new number of The Quarterly Review sets 
-out with Dr. C. H. Turner’s ‘ Study of Christian 
Origins in France and England ’—a weighty 
piece of work concerned, naturally,to a great 
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extent, with the work of Duchesne. Mr. Rolles- 
ton’s paper on ‘ Modern Forces in German Litera- 
ture’ contains an indictment of English men 
of letters and English publishers for carelessness 
in not providing thoroughgoing introductions to 
the study of the poets and novelists of this 
country and generation. We are ourselves of 
opinion that much may be said for letting this 
alone ; however that may be, it is not a matter 
let alone in Germany, and from German judg- 
ments and interpretations, as well as from the 
original works themselves, Mr. Rolleston draws 
a highly interesting, though not entirely hopeful 
picture of the interplay of forces in German 
literature at the present moment. Mr. - 
Stuart Jones’s article on ‘The Mysteries of 
Mithras’ is one of the most interesting of this 
number—in particular, in the pages dealing with 
the part played by Stoic philosophy as a guide 
for thought no less than for conduct. Prof. 
George Forbes gives us a delightful biography of 
the late Sir David Gill. Mr. H. Dodwell treats 
the rather well-worn subject of the East India 
Company from the point of view made possible 
by the publication of new material, offering the 
present account as a continuation of the summary 
of the history of the Company before the Battle 
of Plassey given in the number of this Review 
for October last. Mr. Robert Steele’s paper on 
‘Roger Bacon’ ought to find many interested 
readers, especially in view of the fact that not 
many tolerably adequate accounts of him have 
till quite recently been available. Not least 
worthy of consideration among these articles is 
‘The Logic of Thought and the Logic of Science,’ 
a study of the modern position of this department 
of philosophy by Mr. H. S. Shelton. 


GrirFin_ Recorps.—Mr. H. Griffin (care of 
Stokes & Cox, 75, Chancery Lane) writes that he 
has 100 MS. volumes relating to Griffin and Griffith 
families in which are also references to 500 other 
names in England and Wales. He would be glad 
to exchange notes with other genealogists. 





Motices to Correspondents. 


EpITrorRIAL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 


tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ne, 1. 

CoRRESPONDENTS who send letters to be for- 
warded to other contributors should put on the top 
left-hand corner of their envelopes the number of 
the page of “N. & Q.’ to which their letters refer, 
so that the contributor may be readily identified. 


Vera desires to thank correspondent for reply re 
‘Rose Gwyn.’ 

Dr. KrvurEGER.—Probably an incorrect version of 
‘*crimine ab uno Disce omnes” (Virg., ‘ Ain.,’ ii.65). 

H. N. E. (“’Twas whispered in heaven”’).— 
For this riddle see 6 S. ix. 260; 7S. ii. 253, 390; iii. 
33, 73, 158; 9S. vi. 85, 177. 

Dr. Macratu (“Troy weight for bread ”).—The 
latest reference for this in ‘N. & Q.’ is at 9 S. vii. 90 
—an article by Cot. NicHotson. It has also been 
discussed at 8 S. x. 255, 278, 305, 338, 383, and at 
48. ix. 447, 514. 








